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EVE’S ADDRESS TO ADAM. 


PARAPHRASE FROM MILTON. 
Thus answer'd Eve in that soft dreamy light— 

‘* My author and disposer, I obey 

Whate’er thou bid’st—this is my chief delight ; 
God is thy law, my faith to thee I pay: 

This is my happiest knowledge—to display 
Unbounded trust in thee, Lord of my heart ! 

With thee conversing, time flies fast away ; 
Seasons may change, night come, and day depart ; 
From all created things—I worship thee apart. 


** Glorious is all the world,—sweet is the morn, 
Sweet is her odorous breath and rosy light ; 
Pleasant the sun, when his first beams adorn 
Herb, tree, and flower,—sparkling with dew-drops bright : 
Fragrant the earth, that smiles with glad dehght 
After soft showers ;—and sweet is evening mild 
With this the silver moon,—and sweet is night 
With these her gems,—and the lone bird, sweet child 
Of music, warbling to its mate its love-notes wild. 


«¢ But neither is the morn, nor rising sun, 
Nor this bright land, nor herbs, nor fruits, nor flowers, 
Nor charm of earliest birds, whose songs forerun 
The herald of the day,—nor fragrance after showers, 
Nor grateful evening, mild, with silent hours,— 
Nor walk by moon or trembling star-light sweet,— 
Nor’yet the solemn bird, who lonely pours 
Her thrilling lays,—nor night with downy feet ;— 
Without thee these were death, but with thee bliss complete.” 





MAN LIKENED TO A STREAM. 
BY CAMBRIA JONES. 
A stream came from a mountain’s side, 
A babbling stream, a thing of play, 
And it leap’d like a child, as the morning smil’d 
Upon its joyous way. 
It was a clear and gentle stream, 
It claimed the sunshine as a brother, 
And the twain did play in a childish way, 
Like twins of some young mother. 


And now the stream did gather strength, 
And now the stream more stately flowed, 

And the sunshine’s heat was waxing great, 
That on its surface glow’d. 


The sunshine burns upon a river, 
That once a babbling stream did play ; 

As a thing of thought, with passion wrought, 
That river takes its way. 


Upon the sun a cloud is lying, 
Upon the river the twilight closes, 
The night is hieing, the day is dying— 
That river ne’er reposes. 


And whether it sink in its mother earth, 
Or whether it melt in the boundless sea, 

Or whether it mount where the clouds have birth, 
It cannot cease to be. 


And so the child of man comes forth, 
And so he’s seen a few brief years, 
And so in the gloom of a closing tomb, 
He dying disappears ! 
~~ 


JAPHET IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


THE NEW TALE, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ PETER SIMPLE” AND “‘ JACOB FAITHFUL.” 


Continued from Allion of April 18. 


On my return I found Emmanuel, the money-lender, who had accompanied 
Timothy, fancying that I was in want of more assistance, and but too willing to 
give it. His surprise was very great when I told him that I wished to repay the 
money I had borrowed. 

“Vell, dis is very strange! I have lent my monish a tousand times, and 
never once they did offer it me back. Vell, I will take it, sar.” 

‘* But how much must I give you, Mr. Emmanuel, for the ten days’ loan 7” 
: Wow moch—vy yeu remember, you vill give de bond money—de fifteen 

undred.”” 

“What ! five hundred pounds interest for ten days, Mr. Emmanuel; no, no, 
that’s rather too bad. I will, if you please, pay you back eleven hundred 
pounds, and that I think is very handsome.” 

“I don’t want my monish, my good sar. I lend you one tousand pounds, on 
de condition that you pay me fifteen hundred when you come into your proper- 
tes, which will be in very short time. You send for me, and tell me you vish 
to pay back de monish directly: I never refuse monish—if you wish to pay, I 
will take, but I will not take von farding less dan de monish on de bond.” 

“ Very well, Mr. Emmanuel, just as you please; I offer you your money 
back, in presence of my servant, and one hundred pounds for the loan of it 
7 ten days. Refuse it if you choose, but I earnestly recommend you to 

. a 

“ I will not have de monish, sar; dis is de child's play,” replied the Jew. “I 
must have my fifteen hundred—all in goot time, sar—I am in no hurry—I vish 
you a very good morning, Mr. Newland Ven you vish for more monish to bor- 


| impostor, as he has since seen Mr. Estcourt. The letter enclosed is for him, 
| and with that in your hand you may face him boldly, and I have no doubt that 
| he wilbassist you all in his power, and put you to no expense. Narrate your 


| whole history to him, and then you will hear what he may propose. He has | 


| many secrets, much more important than yours. Wishing you every success 
| that your perseverance deserves, ‘* Believe me, Yours very truly, 
* WINDERMEAR.” 
‘*T believe the advice to be good,” said I, after reading the letter. ‘‘ I am 
myself at fault, and hardly know how to proceed. I think I will go at once to 
the old gentleman, Timothy.” e 
‘“* Tt can do no harm, if it does no good. ‘Two heads are better than one,”’ re- 
plied Timothy. ‘Some secrets are too well kept, and deserting a child is one 
of those which is confided but to few.” 


Foundling Hospital, and have never yet inquired if any one has ever been to 
reclaim me.” . 

‘Very true; and I think I’ll step myself to the workhouse, at Sr. Bridget’s, 
and ask whether any one has asked about me,” replied ‘Timothy, with a grin. 

‘There is another thing that_I have negleeted,” observed I, ‘‘ which is, 
to inquire at the address in Coleman Street, if there is any letter from Mel- 
chior.” 

*T have often thought of him,” replied Timothy. ‘ I wonder who he can 
be—there is another mystery there. I wonder whether we shall ever fall in 
with him azain—and Nattée, too?” 

‘“‘There’s no saying, Timothy. I wonder where that poor fellow, Philotas, 
| and our friend Jumbo, are now ’” 

The remembrance of the two last personages made us both burst out a 
laughing. 

‘Timothy, I’ve been reflecting that my intimacy with poor Carbonnell has 
rather hindered than assisted me in my search. He found me with a good ap- 
pearance, and he has moulded me into a gentleman, as far as manners and ap- 
pearance are concerned ; but the constant vortex in which I have been whirled 
in his company, has prevented me from doing any thing. His melancholy death 
has perhaps been fortunate for me. It has left me more independent in cir- 
cumstances, and more free. I must now really set to in earnest.” 

‘*L beg your pardon, Japhet, but did not you say the same when we first set 
off on our travels, and yet remain more than a year with the gipsiest Did not 
you make the same resolution when we arrived in town, with our pockets 
full of money, and yet, once into fashionable society, think but little, and oc- 
casionally, of it! Now you make the same resvlution, and how long will you 
keep it?” 

“Nay, Timothy, that remark is hardly fair; you know that the subject is 
ever in my thoughts.” 

**In your thoughts, I grant, very frequently ; but you have still been led away 
from the search.” 

‘I grant it, but I presume that arises from not knowing how to proceed. I 
have a skein to unravel, and cannot find out an end to commence with.” 

‘*T always thought people commenced with ‘the beginning,” replied ‘Tim, 
laughing. 

«+ At all events, I will now try back, and face the old lawyer. Do you call at 
Coleman Street, Tim, and at St. Bridget’s aiso, if you please.” 

«As for St. Bridget’s, I’m in no particular hurry about my mother ; if I 
stumble upon her I may pick her up, but I shall never make a diligent search 
after what in every probability will not be worth the finding.” 

Leaving Timothy to go his way, I walked to the house at Lincoln’s Inn, which 
I had before entered upon the memorable occasion of the papers of Estcourt. 
As before, I rang the bell, the door swung open, and I was once more in the 
presence of Mr. Masterton. 

‘ T have a letter, sir,” said I, bowing, and presenting the letter from Lord 
Windermear. 

The old gentleman peered at me through his spectacles. ‘‘ Why! we have 
met before—bless me—why you’re the rogue that “ 

** You are perfectly right, sir,” interrupted I. ‘‘ I am the rogue who pre- 
sented the letter from Lord Windermear, and who presents you with another 
from the same person; do me the favour to read it, while I take a chair.” 








come for money, I suppose. Well, it’s a sad world,” muttered the lawyer as 
he broke open the letter of Lord Windermear. 

I made no reply, but watched his countenance, which changed to that of an 
expression of surprise. ‘Had his lordship sent me a request to have you 
hanged if possible,”’ said Mr. Masterton, “I should have felt no surprise, but 
in this letter he praises you, and desires me to render you all the service in my 
power. I can’t understand it.” 

“No, sir ; but if you have leisure to listen to me, you will then find that, in 
this world, we may be deceived by appearances.” 


to be—but never mind.” 

** Perhaps, sir, in an hour or two you will again alter your opinion. Are you 
at leisure, or will you make an appointment for some future day ?”’ 

‘*Mr. Newland, I am not at leisure—I never was more busy ; and if you had 
come on any legal business, I should have put you off for three or four days, at 
least ; but my curiosity is so raised, that I am determined that I will indulge it 
at the expense of my interest. I will turn the key, and then you will oblige 





| me by unravelling, what, at present is to me as curious as it is wholly incom- | 


prehensible.” 

In about three hours I had narrated the history of my life, up to the very day, 
almost as much detailed as it has been to the reader ‘And now, Mr. Mas- 
| terton,” said I, as I wound up my narrative, *‘do you think that I deserve the 

title of rogue, which you applied to me when I came in!” 
| « Upon my word, Mr. Newland, I hardly know what to say ; but I like to tell 


| the truth. To say that you have been quite honest, would not be correct—a | 


rogue to a certain degree you have been, but you have been the rogue of cir- 
cumstances. I can only say this, that there are greater rogues than you, whose 
characters are unblemished in the world—that most people in your peculiat 
situation would have been much greater rogues; and lastly, that rogue or not 
rogue, I have great pleasure in taking you by the hand, and will do all I possibly 
| can to serve you—and that for your own sake. Your search after your parents 





** By-the-by, Timothy, here have I been, more than so many years out of the | 


“Upon my soul—you impudent—handsome dog, I must say—great pity— | 


** Well, and so I was. when I first saw you; I never could have believed you | 


See 
| died of the yellow fever, I believe, and after Wis death she married Lord Mael- 
| strom.” 

“He is dead, then?” replied I, mournfully. 

‘* Well, that cannot affect you, my good fellow. “ On Friday, ,then, at six 
o’clock precisely. Good afternoon, Mr. Newland.” 

I shook hands with the old gentleman, and returned home, but my brain whirl- 
ed with the fear ef a confirmation, of that which Mr. Masterton” had so care- 
lessly conveyed. Any thing like a possibility, immediately was swelled to a 
certainty in my imagination, so ardent and heated on the one subject; and as 
soon as I regained my room, I threw myself on the sofa, and fell into a deep 
reverie. [I tried to approximate the features of Lady Maelstrom to mine, but 
all the ingenuity in the world could not effect that ; but still, I might be like my 
father—but my father was dead, and that threw a chill over the whole glowing 
picture which I had, as usual, conjured up; besides,. it was asserted that I was 
born in wedlock, and there was a doubt relative to the marriage of her ladyship. 

After a long cogitation I jumped up, seized my hat, and set off for Grosvenor 
Square, determining to ask a private intérview with her ladyship, and at once 
end my harassing doubts and surmisés. I think there could not be a greater 
proof of my madness than my venturing to attack a lady of forty upon the 
irregularities of her youth, and to question her upon a cubject which had been 
confided but,to two or three, and she imagined had long been forgotten; but this 
never struck me ; all’considerations were levelledin my ardent pursuit. I walked 
through the streets ata rapid pace, the crowd passed by meas shadows, I neither 
saw por distinguished them; I was deep ip reverie as to the way of breaking 
the subject to her ladyship, for, notwithstanding my monomania, I perceived it to 
be a point of great delicacy. After having overturned about twenty people in 
my mad career, I arrived at the door and knocked. My heart beat almost as 
hard against my ribs with excitement. 

“Ts her ladyship at home ?” 

** Yes, sir.” 

I was ushered into the drawing-room, and found her sitting with two of her 
nieces, the Misses Fairfax. 

‘“*Mr. Newland, you have been quite a stranger,” said her ladyship, as I walked 
up to her and made my obeisaace. ‘I did intend to scold you well; but I sup- 
pose that sad affair of poor Major Carbonnell’s has been a heavy blow to you— 
you were so intimate-——lived together, I believe, did you not? However, you 
have not so much cause to regret, for he was not a very proper companion for 
young men like you: to tell you the truth, I consider it aa a fortunate circum- 
stance that he was removed, for he would by degrees have led you into all man- 
ner of mischief,.and have persuaded you to squander your fortune. I did at one 
time think of giving you a hint, butt was a delicate point—now that he is gone, 

I tell you very candidly that you have had an escape. A young man like you, 
Mr. Newland, who could command an alliance into the highest, yes, the very 
highest families—and let me tell you, Mr. Newland, that there is nothing like 
connexion—money is of no consequence to you, but connexion, Mr. Newland, is 
what you should look for—connexion with some high family, and then you will 
| do well. I should like to see you settled—well settled, I mean, Mr. Newland. 
, Now that you are rid of the major, who has ruined many young men in his time, 
| [trust you will seriously think of settling down into a married man. Cecilia, 

my dear, show your tambour work to Mr. Newland, and ask him his opinion. Is 
| it not beautiful, Mr. Newland?” 
| Extremely beautiful, indeed, ma’am,” replied I, glad at last that her ladyship 
' allowed me to speak a word. 

‘Emma, my dear, you look pale, you must go out into the air. Go, children, 

put your bonnets on and take a turn in the garden, when the carriage comes round 
| I will send for you.” The young ladies quitted the room. ‘ Nice innocent 
| girls, Mr. Newland ; but you are not partial to blondes, I believe ?” 
a Indeed, Lady Maelstrom, I infinitely prefer the blonde to the brunette.” 
| ‘That proves your taste, Mr. Newland. The Fairfaxes are of a very old 
| family, Saxon, Mr. Newland. Fair-fax is Saxon for light hair. Is it not re- 
| markable that they should be blondes to thisday? Pure blood, Mr. Newland. 
| You, of course, have heard of Generat Fairfax, in the time of Cromwell. He 
| was their direct ancestor—an excellent family and highly connected, Mr. 
| Newland. You are aware that they are my nieces. My sister married Mr. 
| Fairfax.” 
I paid the Misses Fairfax the compliments which I thought they really deserved, 

for they were very pretty amiable girls, and required no puffing on the part of her 
|ladyship; and then I commenced. ‘ Your ladyship has expressed such kind 
| wishes towards me, that I cannot be sufliciently grateful; but, perhaps, your 
| ladyship may think me romantic, but I am resolved never to marry except for 
love.” 

‘* A very excellent resolve, Mr. Newland; there are few young men who care 
about love now-a-days, but I consider that love is a great security for happiness 
| in the wedded state.” 
| ‘True, madam, and what can be more delightful than a first attachment? I 
appeal to your ladyship, was not your first attachment the most delightful—are 
not the reminiscences most lasting—do you not, even now, call to mind those 
haleyon days when love was all and every thing ?” 
| ‘My days of romance are long passed, Mr. Newland,” replied her ladyship ; 
“indeed I never had much romance in my composition. I married Lord 
| Maelstrom for the connexion, and I loved him pretty well, that is, soberly, Mr. 
, Newland. I mean, I loved him quite enough to marry him, and obey my parents, 
| that is all.” 

“But, my dear Lady Maelstrom, I did not refer to your marriage with his 
| lordship; I referred to your first love.” 

|“ My first love, Mr. Newland ; pray what do you mean?” replied her lady- 
| ship, looking very hard at me. 

| ‘Your ladyship need not be ashamed of it. Our hearts are not in our own 
' keeping, nor can we always control our passions. I have but to mention the 
name of Warrender.”’ 

‘ Warrender,” shrieked her ladyship. ‘ Pray, Mr. Newland,” continued her 
ladyship, recovering herself, ** who gave you that piece of information 1” 

‘My dear Lady Maelstrom, pray do not be displeased with me, but I am very 
| Particularly interested in this affair. Your love for Mr. Warrender, long before 

your marriage, is well known to me; and it is to that love, to which I referred, 
| when I asked you if it was not most delightful.” 
** Well, Mr. Newland,” replied her ladyship, ‘‘ how you have obtained the 











row, I shall be happy to pay my respects.” So saying, the Jew walked out of | I consider almost tantamount to a wild-goose chase ; but still, as your happiness | knowledge I know not, but there was, I acknowledge, a trifling flirtation with 


the room, with his arm behind his back as usual. 

Timothy and I burst out into laughter. ‘ Really, Timothy,” observed I, “it 
appears that very little art is necessary to deceive the world, for in every in- 
Stance they will deceive themselves. The Jew is off my conscience, at all 
events; and now he never will be paid, until 5 

“* Until when, Japhet 1” 

p Until I find out my father,” replied I. 

, 6 Every thing is put off till that time arrives, I observe,” said Timothy. 

Jther people will soon be as interested in the search as yourself.” 

I wish they were ; unfortunately it is a secret, which cannot be divulged.” 





A ring at the bell called Timothy down stairs; he returned with a letter, it 


ber a Lord Windermear, and ran as follows :— 
MY DEAR New.anp,—I have been thinking about you ever since you left 


me os ‘ | 
this morning, and as you appear resolved to prosecute your search, it has | 


oc > 

pny to me that you should go about it in a more systematic way. I do not 

tid 4 to say that what I now propose will prove of any advantage to you, but 
it may, as you will have a very old, and very clever head to advise with. I 


refe h F 
” t to Mr. Masterion, my legal adviser, from whom you had the papers which 
to our first acquaintance. 


He is aware that you were (I beg your pardon) an | 


| depends upon it, I suppose it must be carried on ; but you must allow me time 
| for reflection. I will consider what may be the most judicious method of pro- 
! ceeding. Can you dine ¢éte-d-téte with me here on Friday, and we then will 
' talk over the miatter?” 

| **QOn Friday, sir; Iam afraid that I am engaged to Lady Maelstrom ; but 
| that is of no consequence—I will write an excuse to her ladyship.” 

| * Lady Maelstrom ! how very odd that you should bring up her name after 
| our conversation.” 

} « Why so, my dear sir ?”’ 

| Why!” replied Mre@ Masterton, chuckling ; “‘because—recollect, it is a 
secret, Mr. Newland—I remember some twenty years ago, when she was a girl 
of eighteen, before she married, she had a little faux pas, and I was called in 
about a settlement, for the maintenance of the child.” 

“Ts it possible, sir?’ replied I anxiously. 

‘Yes, she was violently attached to a young officer, without money, but of 
good family ; some say it was a private marriage, others, that he was—a rascal. 
It was all hushed up, but he was obliged by the friends, before he left for the 
West Indies, to sign adeed of maintenance, and | was the party called in. I 
never heard any more about it. The officer’s name was Warrender; he 


{ Edward Warrender and me—but I was young, very young at that time.” 
| “J grant it; and do not, for a moment, imagine that I intend to blame your 
| ladyship: but, as I before said, madam, I am much interested in the business.” 
| ‘ What interest you can have with a little flirtation of mine, which took place 
} before you were born, I cannot imagine, Mr. Newland.” 
| Tt is because it took place before I was born, that I feel so much interest.” 
| « I cannot understand you, Mr. Newland, and I think we had better change the 
| subject.” 
“ Excuse me, madam, but I must request to continue it a little longer. Is Mr. 
Warrender dead, or not’ Did he dieadn the West Indies?” 
| “ You appear to be very curious on this subject, Mr. Newland; I hardly can 
| tell. Yes, now I recollect, he did die of the yellow fever, I think—but I have 
quite forgotten all about it—and I shall answer no more questions ; if you were 
not a favourite of mine, Mr. Newland, I. should say that you were very im- 
| pertinent.” 
| “Then, your ladyship, I will put but one more question, and that one I must 
put, with your permission.” 
“| should think, after what I have said, Mr. Newland, that you might drop 
| the subject.” 
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«] will, your ladyship, immediately ; but, pardon me, the question——” 





THe Alvion. 





| then I sat down to consider in what way I might best husband my resources. 


“ Well, Mr. Newland ” | The house was in good repair, and well furnished. At the time that I lived with | 
“Do not be angry with me——”’ | the major, we had our drawing-room, and his ,bed-room, and another room 
“Well?” exclaimed her ladyship, who appeared alarmed. | equally large, used as his dressing-room, on the first floor. The second floor 


“Nothing but the most important and imperative reasons could induce me to | 
ask the question,” (her ladyship gasped for breath, and could not speak,) I | 
stammered, but at last I brought it out. ‘“ What has become of—of—of the | 
sweet pledge of your love, Lady Maelstrom '” , 

Her ladyship coloured up with rage, raised up her clenched hand, and then fell 
back in violent hysterics. I hardly knew how to act—if I called the servants, | 
my interview weuld be at an end, and | was resolved to find out the truth—for 
the same reason, I did not like to ring for water. Some vases with flowers 
were on the table; I took out the flowers, and threw the water in her face, but | 
they had been in the water some time, and had discoloured it green. Her lady- | 
ship’s dress was a high silk gown, of a bright slate colour, and was immediately | 
spoiled ; but this was no time to stand upon trifles. I seized hold of a glass 
bottle, fancying, in my hurry, it was cau de cologne, or some essence, and poured | 
a little into her mouth ; unfortunately it was a bottle of marking ink, which her 
ladyship, who was very,economical, had on the table in disguise. I perceived 
my error, and had recourse to another vase of flowers, pouring a large quantity 
of the green water down her throat. Whether the unusual remedies had an | 
effect, or not, I cannot tell, but her ladyship gradually revived, and as she leant | 
back on the sofa, sobbing, every now and then, convulsively, I poured into her 
ear a thousand apologies, until I thought she was composed enough to listen 
to me. 

“‘ Your ladyship’s maternal feelings,” said I. 

*Tt’s all a calumny! a base lie, sir!’’ shrieked she. 

“« Nay, nay, why be ashamed of a youthful passion ; why deny what was in 
itself creditable to your unsophisticated mind. Does not your heart, even now, 
yearn to embrace your son—will not you bless me, if I bring him to your feet— 
will not you bless your son, and receive him with delight ?” 

“Tt was a girl,”’ screamed her ladyship, forgetting herself, and again falling 
into hysterics. 

‘A girl !” replied I, ‘then I have lost my time, and it is no use my remaining 
here.” 

Mortified at the intelligence which overthrew my hopes and castle buildings, I 
seized my hat, descended the stairs, and quitted the house; in my hurry and 
confusion quite forgetting to call the servants to her ladyship’s assistance. 
Fortunately, I perceived the Misses Fairfax close to the iron railing of the garden. 
I crossed the toad, wished them good-bye, and told them that I thought Lady 
Maelstrom looked very ill, and they had better goin toher. I then threw myself 
into the first hackney-coach, and drove home. I found Timothy had arrived 
before me, and I narrated all that had passed. 

** You will never be able to go there again,’ observed Timothy, ‘‘ and depend 
upon it, she will be your enemy through life. I wish you had not said any thing 

cher.” 

‘* What is done cannot be undone ; but recollect that if she can talk, I can talk 
also.” 

“Will she not be afraid?” 

“Yes, openly, she will; but open attacks can be parried.”’ 

“Very true.” 

“ But it will be as well to pacify her, if I can. I will write to her.” I sat 
down and wrote as follows :-— 

‘““My pear Lapy Magtstrom,—I am so astonished and alarmed at the 
situation I put you in, by my impertinence and folly, that I hardly know how to 
apologize. The fact is, that looking over some of my father’s old letters, I 
found many from Warrender, in which he spoke of an affair with a young lady, 
and I read the name as your maiden name, and also discovered where the off- 


was appropriated to me, and the sitting-room was used as a dining-room when | 
we dined at home, which was but seldom. The basement was let as a shop, at 
one hundred pounds per annum, but we had a private door for entrance, and the | 
kitchens and attics. I resolved to retain only the first floor, and let the remain- | 
der of the house; and I very soon got a tenant at sixty pounds per annum. The 
attics were appropriated to Timothy and the servants belonging to the lodger. 
Of this tenant, I shall speak hereafter. 

After having disposed of what was of no service to me, I found that, deduct- 
ing the thousand pounds paid into the banker’s for Lord Windermear, I had a 
little above three thousand pounds in ready money, and what to do with this I 
could not well decide. I applied to Mr. Masterton, stating the exact amount of 
my finances, on the day that I dined with him, and he replied, ‘* You have two 
good tenants, bringing you in on@ hundred and sixty pounds per annum—if this 
money is put out on mortgage, I can procure you five per cent., which will be 
one hundred and fifty pounds per annum. Now, the question is, do you think 
that you can live upon three hundred and ten pounds per annum! You have no 
rent to pay, and I should think that, as you are not at any great expense fora 
servant, that you might, with economy, do very well. Recollect, that if your 
money is lent on mortgage, you will not be able to obtain it at a moment's warn- 
ing. So reflect well before you decide.” 

I consulted with Timothy, and agreed to lend the money, reserving about two 
hundred pounds to go on with, until I should receive my rents and interest. On 
the Friday I went to dine with Mr. Masterton, and narrated what had passed be- 
tween me and Lady Maelstrom. He was very much diverted, and laughed im- 
moderately. ‘ Upon my faith, Mr. Newland, but you have a singular species of 
madness ; you first attack Lord "Windermear, then a bishop, and, to crown all, 
you attack a dowager peeress. I must acknowledge, that if you do not find out 
your parents, it will not be for want of inquiry. Altogether, you are a most 
singular character, your history is most singular, and your good fortune is equally 
so. You have made more friends before you have come to age, than most peo- 
ple do in their whole lives. You commence the world with nothing, and here 
you are with almost a competence—have paid off a loan of one thousand pounds, 
which was not required—and are moving in the best society. Now the only 
drawback I perceive in all this is, that you are in society under false colours hav- 
ing made people suppose that you are possessed of a large fortune.” 

‘Tt was not exactly my assertion, sir.” 

“No, I grant, not exactly ; but you have been a party to it, and I cannot allow 
that there is any difference. Now, do you mean to allow this supposition to re- 
main uncontradicted?” 

‘“‘T hardly know what to say, sir; if I were to state that I have nothing but a 
bare competence, it will be only injurious to the memory of Major Carbonnell. 
All the world will suppose that he has ruined me, and that I had the fortune, 
whereas, on the contrary, it is to him that 1 am indebted for my present favour- 
able position.” 

‘‘ That may be very true, Mr. Newland; but if I am to consider you as my 
protegé, and I may add, the protegé of Lord Windermear, I must make you 
quite honest—I will be no party to fraud in any shape. Are you prepared to 
resign your borrowed plumes, and appear before the world aa you really are?” 

“There is but one inducement, sir, for me to wish that the world may still 
deceive themselves. I may be thrown out of society, and lose the opportunity 
of discovering my parents.” 

“ And pray, Mr. Newland, which do you think is more likely to tend to the 
discovery, a general knowledge that you are a foundling in search of your pa- 
rents, or your present method, of taxing every body upon suspicion. If your 





spring was to be found. On re-examination, for your innocence was too evident 
at our meeting to admit of a doubt, I find that the name, although something like 
yours, is spelt very differently, and that I must have been led into an unpardon- 
able error. What can! say, except that I throw myself on your mercy? I dare 
not appear before you again. I leave town to-morrow, but if you can pardon my 
folly and impertinence, and allow me to pay my respects when London is full | 
again, and time shall have softened down your just anger. Write me one line | 
to that effect, and you will relieve the burdened conscience of 
“Your’s most truly, J. New uanp.” 

“There, Tim,” said I, as I finished reading it over, ‘take that as a sop to 
the old Cerberus. She may think it prudent, as I have talked of letters, to believe 
me and make friends. [ will not trust her, nevertheless.” 

Tim went away and very soon returned with an answer. 

“You are a foolish mad-cap, and I ought to shut my doors against you; you | 
have half killed me—spoilt my gown, and I am obliged to keep my bed. Re- 
member, in future, to be sure of the right name before you make an assertion. | 
As for forgiving you, I shall think of it, and when you return to town, you may | 
call and receive my sentence. Cecilia was quite frightened, poor dear girl, what | 
a dear affectionate child she is!—she is a treasure to me, and I don’t think I 
ever could part with her. She sends her regards. Yours, 

“C. Mag_strom.” 

“Come, Timothy, at all events this is better than I expected—but now I'll 


| 
| 








parents wish to reclaim you, they will then have their eyes directed towards you, 
from your position being known; and I will add, that there are few parents who 
would not be proud of you as a son. You will have the patronage of Lord Win- 
dermear, which will always secure you a position in society, and the good wishes 
of all, although I grant, that such worldly people as Lady Maelstrom may strike 
your name off their porters’ list. You will, moreover, have the satisfaction of 
knowing that the friends which you make have not been made under false co- 
lours and appearances, and a still further satisfaction, arising from a good con- 
science.” 

“Tam convineed, sir, and I thank you for your advice. I will now be guided 
by you in every thing.” 

“‘ Give me your hand, my good lad, I now will be your friend to the utmost of 
my power.” 

‘T only wish, sir,” replied I, much affected, ‘ that you were also my father.” 

‘Thank you for the wish, as it implies that you have a good opinion of me. 
What do you mean to do!” 

‘[T have promised my friend Mr. Harcourt to go down with him to his 
father’s.”’ 

“Well?” 

“* And before I go I will undeceive him.” 

* You are right; you will then find whether he is a friend to you or to your 
supposed ten thousand pounds per annum. I have been reflecting, and I am not 
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liberality of government to foster the growing powers of the people, seems tobe 
limited to the saving of so many dollars this year, within the narrowest scale of 
national penury the year before. But in England we have topics of a more de. 
liberate, manly, and majestic order, _ With us, all is not one sullen stream of the 
feelings, allied to despotism,—a Lethe, in which the national mind sinks, and is 
buried ; nor one furious democratic torrent, in which it is hurried breathlessly 
along. The breadth and depth of the public mind among us allows room for 
many eurrents—for all the innumerable impulses of earth and heaven upon its 


| expanse—for the tempest to shake its surface, without penetrating its depths— 


and, above all, for that great periodic revolution which never fails—that perpetual 
recurrence and tide of thoughts and things, which is essential at once to its 
uses and to its salubrity. The advantages of this fortunate distribution, this 
return of events and renewal of discussions, is to be directly found in the know- 
ledge of public principles which it constantly calls into exercise—in the ceaseless 
vigilance over public men and affairs which it demands—and in the solid expe- 
rience which it administers tothe successive generations of a land, where free. 
dom always lives, and is always tried by power, popular rashness, or individual 
corruption. 

A strong instance is before us at this hour. 

The head of the state is arraigned for exerting the right of choosing his 
Ministers. The charge is a grave one. But here we are not driven to the ne- 
cessity of investigating political problems—of diving into the obscure mysteries 
of the constitution, nor even revolving the pages of remote history. But half a 
century has elapsed since a King of England exerted the same right, under the 
strongest circumstances of personal difficulty and public clamour. We are thus 
not driven to the prevarication of living testimony for our facts, but appeal to 
the past, and are answered from registers which have passed beyond the influences 
of faction ;—we draw the lessons of political wisdom from founts which are 
sealed against all the turbidness of the time. Butin these evidences from the 
lips of the ancestry of freetiom, we have not merely the moving principles,—we 
| have the more substantial wisdom of the actual results. We see the monarch, 

in 1783, after having received a Ministry forced on him by cireumstances, and 
bearing with that Ministry until it fell by its own act, summoning other men to 
his councils ; pronouncing his unalterable right to exert this power for the bene- 
fit of the nation; resisting,all efforts to overthrow his resolution ; and finally 
succeeding, and casting the fallen Cabinet into a minority of twenty-three 

ears. 
. On the 2d of April, 1783, the memorable Coalition Ministry was declared. 
The Duke of Portland, first Lord of the Treasury: Fox, Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs: Lord North, Home Secretary; Lord John Cavendish, Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; Lord Keppel, first Lord of the Admiralty; Lord Stormont, 
President of the Council: Lord Carlisle, Privy Seal. The change of mem- 
bers in the Cabinet was characteristic. Lord North’s Cabinet had consisted of 
nine. Inthe Rockingham and Shelburne Cabinet, the number had been eleven ; 
it was now but seven. The number of Cabinet Ministers may be so far in- 
creased, as to form a serious obstacle to deliberation, and a large Cabinet is gene- 
rally a suspicious evidence of the soundness of Ministry. It looks too like com- 
promise ; men are paid for their principles by the indulgence of their vanity. 
But Fox’s number was a direct contrivance for power. He had not merely the 
three Rockingham votes, while Lord North had brought in but two of his friends ; 
but Fox’s votes, the Duke of Portland, Lord Keppel, and Lord John Cavendish, 
were not only more bound to him, but they exercised higher departments. The 
Treasury, the Admiralty, and the Exchequer, could.be but feebly counteracted 
by the Presidency of the Council and the Privy Seal. Fox was thus virtual 
sovereign ; yet he moved his sceptre gently over the head of his colleague. He 
suffered him to dispose of lord stewardships and lord chamberlainships ; and 
| thus, if he did not atone for the privation of power, at least softened the abrupt- 
| 





| 








ness of its decline. Inthe minor but active offices, Fox again asserted his sway. 
The great name of Burke less added to than adorned the administration, as pay- 
master of the army. His brother Richard, with Sheridan, were made secreta- 
ries of the Treasury, and Colonel Fitzpatrick was Secretary at War. 
It is a truth, and a truth that does the highest honour to England, that nothing 
can compensate in the public feeling for want of principle. The Coalition Mi- 
| nistry was composed of the most brilliant materials that England had ever seen. 
In other days, the solitary genius of a Walpole or a Chatham had thrown a 
| lustre over the general mediocrity of the Cabinet. But here were collected the 
| most powerful orators, and the leading wits, and the most accomplished indi- 
| viduals of the highest ranks of society. Fox’s public eloquence was beyond all 
| rivalry for strength, vividness and feeling. North’s wit was exquisite and inces- 
| sant. The annals of oratory have never seen an equal to the grandeur of Burke’s 
conceptiun, and the colouring of his language. Lord Townshend’s promptitude 
and pleasantry, and Fitzpatrick’s grace, animation, and elegance, were incom- 
parable in their day of general pleasantry and animation. Of Townshend, who 
then replaced the Duke of Richmond, we have heard much from local knowledge. 
He had been already distinguished in his profession, having been second in com- 
athe under the celebrated Wolfe ; and, on the death of that officer, forcing the 
| enemy, panic-struck by their extraordinary defeat, to surrender Quebec, and with 
| it the French empire in the West. But it was in Ireland, a much more difficult 
| position, that he shone. Whether from ill fortune, ignorance, or the general 
| inaptitude of the English noble to adopt the habits of other countries, England 





tell you what I propose to do. Harcourt was with me yesterday, and he wishes | #¥"€ that any thing else can be done at present than acknowledging to the world | has been in general strikingly unlucky in her Irish viceroys. Among the long 





me to gv down with him to 
ball, and a great deal of gaiety, and I have an idea that it is just as well to beat 
the country as the town. I dine with old Masterton on Friday. On Saturday I | 
will go down and see Fleta, and on ‘Tuesday or Wednesday I will start with 
Harcourt to his father’s, where he has promised me a hearty welcome. Was 
there any thing at Coleman-street ! ” 

“Yes, sir; Mr. Iving said that he had just received a letter from your corres- | 
pondent, and that he wished to know if the little girl was well; I told him that 
she was. Mr. Iving laid the letter down on the desk, and I read the post-mark, 
Dublin.” 

“Dublin,” replied I. ‘I should like to find out who Melchior is—and so I | 
will as soon as I can.” | 
“Well, sir, I have not finished my story. Mr. Iving said, ‘ My correspondent 
wishes to know whether the education of this little girl is attended to?’ * Yes,’ | 
replied I, ‘it is... ‘Isshe at school?’ ‘ Yes, she has been at school ever since | 
we have been in London.’ ‘ Where is she at school?’ inquired he. Now, sir, 
as I never was asked that question by him before, I did not know whether I | 
ought to give an answer, so I replied, ‘that I did not know.’ ‘You know 
whether she is in London or not, do you not!’ ‘How should I?” replied J, 
‘master had put her to school before I put on his liveries.’ ‘ Does he never go 
to see her?’ inquired he. ‘I suppose so,’ said I. ‘Then you really know 
nothing about it '—then look you, my lad, I am anxious to find out where she is 
at school, and the name of the people, and if you will find out the direction for 
me, it will be money in your pocket, that’s all.’ ‘Um,’ replied I, ‘ but how 
much!’ ‘Why, more than you think for, my man, it will be a ten-pound note.’ 
‘ That alters the case,’ replied 1; ‘now I think again, I have an idea that I do 
remember seeing her address on a letter my master wrote to her.’ ‘ Aye,’ re- 
plied Mr. Iving, ‘ it’s astonishing how money sharpens the memory. I'll keep 
to my bargain; give me the address, and here's the ten-pound note.’ ‘I'm | 
afraid that my master will be angry,’ said I, as if I did not much like to tell him. | 
* Your master will never know any thing about it, and you may serve a long 
time before he gives you a ten-pound note above your wages.’ ‘That's very 
true,’ said I, ‘ sarvice is no inheritance. Well, then, give me the money, and 

I'll write it down.’ 

* And did you give it?” interrupted I. 

“Stop a moment, sir, and you shall hear. I wrote down the address of | 
that large scheol at Kensington, which we pass when we go to Mr. Aubrey | 
White’s.” , 

“What, that tremendous large board with yellow letters—Mrs. Let—what 
isit?” 

“Mrs, Lipscombe’s seminary—I always read the board every time I go up 
anddown. I gave himthe address, Miss Johnson, at Mrs. Lipscombe's semi- 
nary, Kensington. Well—and here’s the ten-pound note, sir, which I think I 
have fairly earned.” 

* Fairly earned, Tim?” 

“ Yes, fairly earned ; for it’s all fair to cheat those who would cheat you.” 

‘‘T cannot altogether agree with you on that point, ‘Tim, but it is certainly no 
more than they deserve; but this is matter for reflection. Why should Melchior 
wish to find out her address without my knowledge !—depend upon it, there is 
something wrong.” 

* That's what I said to myself coming home ; and I made up my mind, that, 
for some reason or another, he wishes to regain possession of her.’ 

_“Tentertain the same idea, Timothy, and I am glad you have disappointed 
him. I will take care that they shall not find her out, now that I am upon my 
guard.” 

te But, sir, I wish to draw one good moral from this circumstance ; which is 
—that if you had been served by any common footman, your interest would, in 
all probability, have been sacrificed to the ten-pound note ; and that not only in 


this instance, but in many oth 
' ers, I did a very wise thing in taking my present 
situation.” ae : ° se 


“T am but too well aware of that, Tim, my dear fe 
hand, ** and depend upon it, that if I rise, 
by this time.” 

“ Yes, ldo, Japhet, and had rather serve you than the first nobleman in the 
land. I’m going to purchase a watch with this ten-pound note, and I shall never 
look at it without remembering the advantage of keeping a watch over my 


tongue,” 
I proved the will of Major Carbonnell 





llow,” said I, extending my 
youdo. You know me well enough 


than any other means, but at the same time I shall not be idle. All we lawyers 
have among us strange secrets, and among my fraternity, to whom I shall speak 
openly, I think it possible that something may be found out which may serve as 


There will be the assizes, and the county | W%° you really are, which is more likely to tend to the discovery of your parents | ist of representatives of majesty, from the famous and ill-fated Strafford, but 


one had hitherto acquired the good will of the Irish people, and that one was 
| the Earl of Chesterfield. His instruments were neither the profundity of his 
| wisdom, nor the zealotry of his opinions, but his wit, his invincible good-hemour, 


}aclue. Do not be annoyed at being cut by many, when your history is known ; | and his punctilious attention to the enjoyments of the people. He has left be- 


those who cut you are those whose acquaintance or friendship is not‘worth hav- | hind him an enduring monument of his lieutenantcy, in the formation of a vast 
ing ; it will unmask your friends from your flatterers, and you will not repent of | park in the neighbourhood of the Irish capital, which he reclaimed from being 
your having been honest ; in the end it is the best policy, even ina worldly point | jn the state of a swamp, and made one of the finest pieces of public ground in 
of view. Come to me as often as you please; I am always at home to you, and | Furope. His pleasantries are still recorded among the people, and his name 
always your friend.” : | will be remembered as long as there is recollection for public services. 

Such was the result of my dinner with Mr. Masterton, which I narrated to| The viceroys who succeeded each other with such rapidity, from the com- 
Timothy as soon asI returned home. “ Well, Japhet, I think you have found mencement of the reign of George III., and whose rapid succession was 
a real friend in Mr. Masterton, and I am glad that you have decided upon follow- | one of the calamities of the country, were uniformly unfortunate in their efforts 
ing his advice. As for me, I am not under false colours, | am in my right situa- | for popular regard. Even from the period when to conciliate popularity had 
tion, and wish no more.” become a direct ministerial purpose, the failure was scarcely less palpable. — 

In pursuance of my promise to Mr. Masterton, I called upon Harcourt the | [ord Harcourt’s intelligence and vigour were forgotten in the chillness of 


| next morning, and after stating my intention to go down for a day or two into the | his manners. Lord Buckinghamshire’s knowledge, and what was called his 


country to see a little girl who was under my care, I eaid to him, “ Harcourt, as | aristocratic zeal for the interests of the country were but a feeble drawback 
long as we were only town acquaintances, mixing in society, | did not think it | 9) haughtiness. Lord Carlisle's elegant scholarship was laughed at as spurious 
worth while to undeceive you on a point in which Major Carbonnell was deceived | refinement. The Duke of Portland and Lord Temple, though each highly 


| himself, and has deceived others ; but now that you have offered to introduce | yajued in the beginning of their government, yet closed their career in general 


me into the bosom of your family, I cannot allow you to remain in error. It is | indifference. Lord Worthington was an invalid, and unable to join in the na- 
generally supposed that I am about to.enter into a large property when I come | tional spirit of festivity. ‘Townshend, fond of society, a humourist, acquainted 
of age; now, so far from that being the case, | have nothing in the world but @ | with the various stages of life, naturally of a vigorous understanding. cultivated 
bare competence, and the friendship of Lord Windermear. In fact, I am a de- | the school of experience, and largely acquainted with political and persons! 
serted child, ignorant of my parents, and most anxious to discover them, as I | difficulty, possessed the exact measure of qualifications to make him a favourite 


have every reason to suppose that I am of no mean birth. I tell you this can- 
didly, and unless you renew the invitation, shall consider that it has not been 


| given.” 


Harcourt remained a short time without answering. ‘‘ You really have as- 
tonished me, Newland ; but,” continued he, extending his hand, *‘ | admire—I 


{ respect you, and I feel that I shall like you better. With ten thousand pounds 


a-year, you were above me—now we are but equals. I, as a younger brother, 
have but a bare competence, as well as you; and as for parents—for the benefit 


I now derive from them, I might as well have none. Not but that my father is | 
a worthy, fine old gentleman, but the estates are entailed ; he is obliged to keep | 


up his position in society, and he has a large family to provide for, and he can do 
no more. You have indeed an wncommon moral courage to have made this 
confession. Do you wish it to be kept a secret !” 

‘On the contrary, I wish the truth to be known.” 

‘“‘T am glad that you say so, as I have mentioned you as a young man of large 
fortune to my father, but I feel convinced when I tell him this conversation, he 
will be much more pleased in taking you by the hand, than if you were to come 


pleasure that I gave it at first.” 

“I thank you, Harcourt,” replied I; “ some day I will tell you more. I must 
not expect, however, that every body will prove themselves as noble in ideas as 
yourself.” 

‘* Perhaps not, but never mind that. On Friday next, then, we start.’’ 

“ Agreed.” I shook hands and left him. The behaviour of Harcourt was 
certainly a good encouragement, and had I been wavering in my promise to Mr 
Masterton, would have encouraged me to proceed. I returned home witha light 


[ To be continued.) 
—=_— 
WILLIAM PITT. 


Continued from the last Albion. 

It is remarkable as a national distinction, and still more remarkable as a public 
advantage, that in England all the great principles ofethe life of nations are in a | 
state of perpetual enquiry. In the continental kingdoms the sole object of pub- 
lic interest is the conduct of the monarch or the minister. In France a new era 
has lately begun, but it is still the infancy of legislation, and may never reach 
the manhood. Even in America, we hear of little more than the tricks of 
elections transferred to the tricks of Corgress ; quafrels among obscure coferies 
in the villages expanded into interminable speeches in the legislature ; and the | 
whole annual labour of American wisdom, compiled for the world in the speech 
of the President, whose whole labour seems to be that of lucky finance, and 





» In which there was no difficulty; and 


whose financial triumphs, in the midst of a new world, demanding the largest 


| 
down and propose to one of my sisters. I repeat the invitation with double the | 
! 


heart and a pleasing satisfaction, from the conviction that I had done right.— 
} 
} 


among a people equally remarkable for talent, recklessness, and pleasantry. 
Faculties like his naturally delighted in similar companionship; and the table 
of the Lord-Lieutenant speedily became the central point of a crowd of the 
wits and humourists of Ireland. An eloquent Opposition was either boldly met, 
| or artfully softened by a Treasury Bench equally abounding in argument and 
| pleasantry. Townshend’s hon mots were passed from lip to lip through the 
streets ; and though his direct mission was at once to break down a powerful 
party, which had taken the reins of government out of the hands of the minis- 
ter, and to resist an Opposition adorned by the highest talents of Ireland, two 
tasks, either of which might have batled very remarkable abilities, and which 
| actually involved him in the keenest personal altercations with party ; yet those 
hostilities were scarcely echoed, and never felt by the general body of the na- 
tion. His congenial good-humour covered his multitude of political sins: bis 
manly temper, soldierly bearing. and promptitude of wit, made him the pur- 
chaser of “golden opinions ” of all sorts of men; and when he at length, after 
his allotted term of five years, gave up office, he was followed by the universal 
regrets of the nation. ’ 

This example is important from its evidence of the qualities essential to the 
successful government of Ireland. A great English satrap cannot govern If. 
| No expenditure of his money, however lavish, will atone for the reserve of his 
| manners. Political knowledge is not enough, where the true science is know- 
| ledge of human nature. Birth, public distinctions, eloquence, and scholarship, 
| have all been singly exhibited on the largest scale, and all successively failed. 
Prodigality of expense, and personal dissipation, have been tried in their turn, 
and have discovered, by painful experience, that they utterly miscalculated the 
Irish character. The true power of popularity resides in sympathy, In the 
adoption of the national feelings, without giving way to the national follies, and 
in at once making due allowance for prejudices, and in vigorously coercing 
crimes. ‘To cultivate national esteem in Ireland by laxity of personal cba- 
racter, by idle profusion, or licentious excesses, 1s altogether to mistake the na 
tional mind. Stained as the public fame of the country has been by the pre- 
dominance of a fierce faction, the mind of the countless majority is still we, 
to judge, and keen to censure the slightest relaxation of the nobler oo . 
our nature. Perhaps the best viceroy for Ireland would be an Irishman, su™ 
ciently trained to English habits to escape the predilections of his birth, but 
sufficiently retaining the feélings of his origina] nature to enter into the senti- 
ments and impulses, the common enjoyments as well as the common sufferings, 
of his country. 

Fitzpatrick, the new Secretary at War, was a leading figure of this grou 
the high-bred and accomplished. He had the solid qualities of a gallant — 
some of the talents of a statesman, and all the graces of a man of the a 
fashion. With a person manly, commanding, and handsome, and manner 
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ly circles to which such advantages are objects of peculiar admiration. But in 





which, though lofty, were elegant, he was naturally admired among those court-/) active, and vigorous, alike in parliamentary exertion and in general intercourse | four, a life of love. But the maiden is not alone in her solitude,—her heart is 








with society, as at this period. ‘The virtual head of the Government, he | filled with the image of some ideal being created by her heated fancy ; it comes 


addition he had a fine taste for literature ; and, though he exhibited his powers | exhibited all the obvious requisites for this high position in an extraordinary , at her bidding, shadowy and ubreal, and she eteeps her soul in.tenderness, and 
chiefly in the lighter poetry, this poetry was remarkable for point, polish, and | degree. Always a most powerful debater, he was now an indefatigable one ;— | with enamoured.accents-of delight betrays how profound, how intense and over- 


even, not seldom, for pathetic beauty. From early association he had been the 
friend,—from public habits he had become the partisan, of Fox. Unhappily, 
not content with following the political principles, he adupted the personal 
weaknesses of that distinguished personage. At Brookes’s the passion for play 
was ruinous and universal ; and Fitzpatrick, always accustomed to lead the 
fashion, plunged headlong into the fatal error of his tribe. Perhaps no instance 
of individual vice, not amounting to a public crime, was ever punished more 
publicly than the gaming of Fox and his favourites, Fitzpatrick and Sheridan, 
The gaming table, unquestionably, was the primary obstacle to the national 
confidence in the great leader of Opposition. The general language was, “Can 
we trust a notorious gamester with the finance of the country, or can we rely 
on his prudence as a statesman who has ruined himself as a private individual ! 
To this language there was, and there can be, no secure denial * the same in- 
temperate eagerness for indulgence, the same disregard for public morals, and 
the same reckless defiance of inevitable disgrace and dilapidation, must form 
the ingredients of the character under whatever accidental changes of position. 
The distance between St. James’s and Downing Streets could not teach sudden 
self-control, nor the command of the vast resources of the English treasure in- 
culcate economy in a mind whose principle was profusion. Sheridan, with all 
his genius, was cast down by this vice through all the grades of public contempt, 
until he perished. Fitzpatrick finally closed his showy career in decay of mind, 
body, and reputation. Fox was morally exiled from the high station for which 
he was formed by nature, for which his fine abilities designated him from early 
life, and for which he continually struggled, with the keenest eagerness of po- 
litical ambition. 

The remaining appointments of this notorious Ministry were rapidly made. 
Lee was brought back to the Solicitor-Generalship ; Lord Northington was 
sent by Fox to the Irish government. The Duke of Manchester was named 
ambassador to Paris. The only difficulty was raised on the disposal of the Chan- 
cellorship. ‘The King desired to retain it in Lord Thurlowe’s hands ; it was 
offered to Lord Loughborough, who declined it, and it was at length put into 
commission. 

All was triumph for the time on the part of the Foxites. They had trampled 
on Shelburne, whom they hated, and had overcome the King, whom they re- 
garded as almost a personal opponent. Never was a party more apparently 
secure, nor whose security was destined to afford a stromger lesson of the 
fallacy of all political confidence. Looking round the whole public horizon, 
they saw not a vestige of hostility capable of being matured into resistance. 
The King was indignant but passive, Pitt had returned to his books, and seemed 
to think only of returning to his profession. Shelburne had shrunk from public 
life in sullen resignation. 'Thurlowe was still fierce and still ambitious, but his 
power had passed away, his personal character had no charm for popularity. He 
rolled his thunders still, but at a distance ; their fires were ineffectual, and even 
their growlings were forgotten. One figure alone in the Cabinet exhibited a 
melancholy contrast to the rejoicings of the new circle of power. North, prime 
minister for twelve sessions, now sat the possessor of an inferior office, lost in 
a crowd which once either feared or followed him. But no man was more fitted 
to grace adversity. His exhaustless good-humour, his universal good-nature, and 
a wit which neither time nor circumstance had the effect of depressing, render- 
ed him still the delight of the House, and threw round his fall a respect 
which was often refused to the bolder pretensions uf his confederates in au- 
thority. 

A similar descent has since occurred, in the case of Lord Sidmouth. But 
his premiership had been of too short a duration to leave on him the stamp of 
fallen supremacy ; and he was spared, by his removal to the House of Peers, 
the contrast between the holder of the first office of the state and the Secretary 
for the Home Department. With regard to North himself, the original intention 
had been to give him a Peerage ; but other considerations repelled the object. 
He feit that his retirement from the House of Commons would throw the whole 
power of the state into the hands of his celleague—that Fox would be, not 
merely prime minister, but sole minister—and that the friends and adherents of 
the North interest would be gradually drawn away, or extinguished in the over- 
whelming force of his rival. ; 

The first operations which came before Parliament were those on which, 
perhaps, the character of an English Administration is most rapidly decided— 
finance. The Budget was opened on the 16th of April. Nothing could be 
more unfortunate than its attempts to relieve the national burdens. A loan of 
twelve millions was negotiated. ‘The abuses which had been so loudly charged 
upon Lord North’s Administration were diligently adopted by its successors. 
The chief part of the loan was privately taken, £7,700,000 being subscribed by 
eleven bankers, nearly upon their own terms, the remaining £4,300.000 were 
distributed among the bankers in general, the monied companies, and private 
friends. But the negotiation had no sooner transpired than it produced a 
universa! outcry. Pitt headed the Opposition on the subject. He demonstrated 


that the holders had no less a bonus than six per cent—complained that the bene- | 


fits of public competition had been disdained, and declaring that competition was 
ready, forced the Chancellor of the Exchequer to acknowledge that he had been 
offered to the amount of sixty millions. Lord Shelburne proved that the national 
loss on this single bargain amounted to £650,000! The bonus actually rose to 
eight per cent before the bargain was concluded, But the public opinion was 
still more unequivocally marked by the general fall of the stocks. The three 
per cent consols at the beginning of the Ministry were at 70, by December of 
the same year they were at 56,—a fall totally unprecedented, without a war, or 
any public calamity to shake the confidence of the people. 

Soon after this exposure, Pitt followed up the blow by bringing in a bill for the 
abolition of fees in the public offices. The subject is still so amusing, from the 
extravagance of this old abuse, that we shall give an abstract of his speech. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer had opposed the motion on the ground of 
inutility : Pitt proceeded to show its necessity.—‘ He would prove that abuses 
in offices of revenue really existed, and to a very great amount. In the Navy 
Office, when an enquiry was instituted by the (Shelburne) Board of Treasury, 
the answer was, that no fees were received by that office. On a closer examina- 
tion, however, it came out, that though fees were not received, gifts were—that 
those were received by many of the officers, and that, among the rest, the chief 
clerk of the office, whose salary was but £250 a-year, received no less than 
£2500 in gifts. Those were the wages of corruption, and undoubtedly hazard- 


ous to the efficiency of the ships and stores, inasmuch as they were bribes to | 


silence un abuses. Contracts had been made, which gratified the Government 
and the country by their apparent lowness. The solution of the enigma, how- 
ever, was, that the efficers who were to look to the execution of the contract 
were in the pay of the contractor. The Secretaryship of the Post-office had 
a salary of £600; the annual income, by fees on the packets, was made up to 
£3000. The two Secretaries of the Treasury had £2000 a-year each ; but in 
war the fees swelled those salaries to £5000. The supply of furniture for the 
public offices was one general abuse, there being evidence that officers not only 
made no scruple to order the different articles, at the public expense, to their 


always fond of society, he now gave himself to the full play of his social | powering is the desire to love and be loved. It requires only that "some conge- 
capacities ;—always sportive, good-humoured, and abounding in pleasantry, he | nial spirit shall approach her, and the whole torrent of her affections will be let 
was now the universal delight and leader of all that was sparkling and accomplished | loose upon him: one touch, or one look, that stirred the chord of her feelings, 
in the gay conflicts and collisions of wits, s¢holars, and men of the world. His | would tix her destiny: any incident, however trivial, that developed a correspon- 
entertainments to the ambassadors and other distinguished strangers, as foreign | dent tone of sensibility in one of the opposite sex, would make him the idol of 
minister, were of the most costly order. No man was better acquainted with | her young heart; and yet this creature, whose very frame is love, lives and dies 
the habits of foreign life. His knowledge of the French language was unusually | an Old Maid.” 

perfect, and his intelligence on the various interests of the continental courts, Involuntary Maids! aye, there are many of these—they form, doubtless, the 
and the chief points of diplomatic ceremonial and law, surprised all those who | majority of the “order.” The account given of them is capital,—a little ever- 
had seen him only in his dissipated hours. But Fox was capable of singularly | drawn, perhaps, but\we would not alter a shade. Read it, Maidens, and if it 
close application, the ground-work of a vast vatiety of general knowledge had | does not delight you, there is no faith in truth or genius—it sparkles with little 
been early laid in his mind, and that mind was of so powerful and retentive a | poetical gems. 

texture, that while it mastered the most perplexing subjects with apparent ease, In our estimation, however, the most fascinating pieture of Old Maidism is 
it seldom lost any thing which it had once acquired. But here panegyric must | found amongst “ Inexplicable Old’ Maids,” although the two stories illustrating 
close. If Fox bad been formed for the express purpose of showing how the | “ Accidental Old Maids” will probably be more generally liked. ‘There is one 
finest talents might be rendered useless, he would have perfectly fulfilled his | short extract we cannot forbear making, from the second of the stories, descrip- 
vocation. Born with a hereditary veneration for monarchy and aristocracy, he | tive of woman’s love in its purest and most intense form. 

sacrificed all his objects to the shout of the populace. Entering public life in| ‘I had nothought but of him—I lived only in his presence : to see him was 
the service of Government, and the son of a royal adherent, his first labour was | rapture, to be folded in his arms safety and content; I was his body and soul— 
to separate himself from the royal cause, and. by dealing out personalities against | but Henry was too pure and too noble to triumph over my utter abandonment of 
the Sovereign, sow the seeds of irreparable personal alienation; adapted by | self: no word ever escaped his lips, but which I could repeat te you without 
nature, and trained by habit, for the highest exercises of the noblest of human | raising a blush upon your cheek ; and no child ever reposed with more conscious 
sciences—statesmanship—his whole govérnmental supremacy, from the beginning | security on the bosom of its mother, than I did upon that of Henry: his honour 
to the close of a life of fifty-eight years, amounted to less than two. His errors | was my safety, for in his presence I forgot every thing but my love—I was even 
and his virtues are now alike in that spot where censure and praise are equally | terrified at the vehemence of my own passion, and have hidden my burning face 

unheard. The sacredness of the grave interposes itself between all bitterness | from him, lest my irrepressible emotions might betray him.” 

and his memory. But we may justly lament that such powers should have been | Commend us, however, to Miss P., the mysterious Old Maid. We know of 
so lost to his country while he remained here, and that from his tomb we can | no piece of humour superior to the account given by herself and her lever, of the 

draw no other moral than of defeated hopes, wasted ability, and worn-out fame. | ‘‘ mystery” which broke off their marriage ; indeed the entire conversation is one 

_ The close of the year 1783 was a moral on a larger scale, a Moral of the | of the best specimens of colloquial writing in our language, having much of the 

infinite uncertainty of all national provision for peace, the uncertainty of all great | ease and grace of Horace Walpole. Its great charm to us eonsists in the beau- 

public transactions, and the shortsightedness of all political prediction. If Europe ! tiful view it gives of human life. Our extract is long, but we are sure it is not 

had possessed a temple of Janus, it would have been shut by the general hand | misplaced. 

of mankind. Peace had been made with all the leading belligerents of the world ‘You are a brilliant example of an Old Maid occupying her natural position 

—with France, Spain, America, and lastly, with Holland. Even the Eastern | in society. Js sorrow an inmate of your friend’s dwelling, you visit it, and by 

disturber, Hyder Ali, the most formidable military genius which India had pro- | your sympathy and tender condolence and assistance rob it of its bitterness.; does 

duced since the days of Arungzebe, had closed his career but the December | death snatch away from some fond mother her only and idolised child, your para- 

before ; intelligence of which had arrived just at the period of the general | dise receives her, for your heart tells you that her agonies will be kept alive if 
signatures of European peace. Every thing promised the most unbroken tran- | she remain on the spot which had been blessed by her little cherub, and though 

quillity for an unlimited length of time. Yet, but a few years were to pass before | even here she may indulge her anguish, for a mother’s grief 

Europe was to be involved in the bloediest and most subverting hostilities known * Fills the room up of her absent child, 

since the fall of the Roman empire. Lies in his bed, walks up and down with her, 

The fates of parties and politicians sink jpto insignificance beside those Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
tremendous examples of the instability of human things. But it is remarkable Remembers her of his gracious parts, 
that the supremacy of the Foxite administration was similatly verging on the Stuffs out his vacant garments'with his form. 
most fatal fall, at the moment of its most acknowledged supremacy. The moral Thus has she reason to be fond of grief!’ 
is, that no administration, forced upon the King of England, can be of long | Yet your kind care and quiet consolations cotfe like balm upon her wounded 
contimuance, and no moral is more salutary for the preservation of British free- | spirit; and when she leaves your beautiful home, gratitude to her benefactress 
dom. No one now conceives the possibility of arbitrary power issuing from the | soothingly breaks up the current of her woe, and she mingles again inthe com- 
throne. Every one, but the wildest partisan, is aware of ite formidable proba- | mon affairs of life—sorrowing indeed, but the first keen sting remeved. Is any 
bility of exercise by the populace. It is therefore of the first importance that a | sweet girl pining in thoughtfulness, or brooding over the love spring in her young 
great protective power should be found somewhere, and it is obvious that this | heart, and robbing her of her fresh beauty, who but Miss P., kind and gentle 
power cannot be placed with more wisdom in any portion of the community than | Miss P., can be selected for a confidante? and thus you restore peace and joy te 
in the individual who alone, having nothing to hope or fear, being personally | the anxious maidén. If a parent is obdurate, or a lover perverse—who but Miss 
exempt from all injury, and equally exempt from all politreal temptation, is | P. is the agent of reconciliation! and thus you are become a ‘ministering angel’ 
naturally placed in the best position to think gravely, act wisely, and deal honestly, | to all within your sphere, diffusing happiness around you, and presenting an 
in all the great concerns of empire.—[ 7’ be continued. ] example to all your sisterhood, while many of them are ever representing their 

‘beawty and their bliss’ as a shadow of the past, and singing with poor Sheridan, 
OLD MAIDS. ‘No more shall the spring my lost pleasure restore, 
Old Maids ; their Varieties, Characters, and Conditions. One vol.8vo. Smith, Uncheer’d I still wander alone, 
Elder, & Co. London. And, sunk in dejection, for ever deplore 

Welcome?t Most welcome! aye, welcome as spring flowers and spring sun- The sweets of the days that‘are gone. 

shine, for it glads one’s heart and delights one’s senses to meet this book.— When the sun as it rises, for others shines bright, 
And, ye old maids, whether young or old, ugly or haftidsome, rejoice with us, I think how it formerly shone— 

| for your cause has been taken up by a champion in every way worthy the While others cull blossoms, I find but a blight, 

noble task which he has thus voluntarily imposed upon himself. But, to be And sigh for the days that are gone. 

serious,— 

The condition of Old Maidism has, it matters not fromwhat causes, long been 
one of covert if not of open reproach. Society, with that injustice which some- 
times characterises its deeisions, has passed a sort of moral excommunication 
against the order; and to be an ‘‘ Old Maid,” and to be believed to be a creature 
full of vinegar and vexatiun, have been synonymous. For our own parts, we 
have long viewed this large division of the community with considerable interest 
-—and the more so, because from the progress of luxurious refinement, and in the 
constantly increasing pressure of artificial wants, a large portion of the sex must 
be inevitably doomed to celibacy. Viewing the order in this light, the writer 
| who can succeed in clothing single blessedness in an attractive and even charm- 
| ing dress, who can find arguments to reconcile the sufferers to themselves, will 
| do an immense service to the social happiness of his kind; for a saying more 
| true to experience was never uttered than— 





I stray where the dew falls through moon-lighted groves, 
And list to the nightingale’s song ; 

The plaints still remind me of long-banished joys, 
And the sweets of the days that are gone. 

Each dew-drop that steals from the dark eye of night, 
Is a tear far the bliss that is flown. 

Where others cull blossums, I find but a blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone.’ 

You are a— 





‘summer bird, 
Which, even in the lap of winter, sings 
The lifting up of day.’ 
And having taken a proper estimate of your condition, your life is a— 


| ** They who are pleased themselves, must always please.”’ ey ‘ great essential good, = 
| If the delightful volume before us does not succeed in making Oid Maids pleased With every blessing understood ! 
| with themselves, their case is absolutely hopeless. The grace of its dictien, the | The chapter on “ Literary Old Maids” abounds in truth and quiet laughter. 
beauty of its sentiments, the fund of its rich and quiet humour, and, abowe all, |The author’s explanation as to the why and how these misunderstood beings 
the pure and delicate spirit which pervades it, must carry conviction home to | escape the assaults of Cupid is exceedingly graphic, and full of arch and delicate 
every heart capable of appreciating all that is good, amiable, and generous in | humour. It is excellently conceived. 
literature. It seems as if the author had had before him visions of gentle loveli- ‘There are, amongst Literary Old Maids, some whom the intellectual pur- 
ness, and had fashioned them into models for things as they are ; and yet auch | suits have so far purified from the calls of passion, that they would scorn the in- 
is the truth of delineation, the knowledge of human character displayed, the | trusion of Cupid, and spoil for ever the beauty of his 
vraisemblance of the sketches to real life, that we are almost tempted to believe ‘Imped wings with speckled plumes all dight,’ 
| that they are portraits ; and, if so, they are portraits touched with a master’s hand | by emptying their ink-stand upon him did he so much as dare to whisper in their 
and form beautiful originals. ear, or draw his ‘ebon bow’ within arm’s length of them; and there are others 
Moreover this is a book which makes one in love with mankind, and we are | so fearful of their sex’s weakness, that they would, had they a chance, transfix 
| constantly tempted to exclaim, his little majesty with their steel pen, and try whether his immortality was proof 
‘“* How beauteous mankind is !” against cold iron. 
| No slight recommendation in itself, nauseated as we so frequently are by the ** Others there are too who have levelled the ‘tiny god’ by a well-aimed blow 
darker shades and viler propensities of humanity being brought glaring before | with a ponderous folio, and others who keep him in check by a continued dis- 
| our eyes for no other purpose, as far as we can discover, than to make us hate | charge of chubby duodecimos ; others who guard their chastity by a shield of old 
| ourselves. calf-skin binding, and others who trust their virgin honour to gilding morocco 
| The author’s classification of Old Maids is excellently conceived, and intro- | leather ; others who constantly flatter the rosy boy, and so prevent him stringing 
| duced by some humorous but graphic pages, full of sparkling wit and correct | his good bow, or who blind him by sugared compliment, and thus escape his darts ; 
| observation. What can be better described than the general treatment received | others who steal their hearts and freeze their blood by cold philosophy ; others 
| by the venerable sisterhood? After an animated account of what an Old Maid | who coagulate life’s genial current by swallowing doses of political economy, so 
| really is, he proceeds :— that should the ‘subtle poison’ be infused, it would produce no effect upon the 
| Acknowledge, reader, that thou hast done her great injustice, that thou hast | stagnant circulation ; others who wrap themselves in the robes of metaphysics, 
viewed her as a selfish, envious, ill-natured, affected, credulous, and curious | and in this hoary covering dose away existence ; and others who suffer their 








| 


dwelling-houses in town, but to their country houses, and that at the most | creature; a fit object for mirth, a standing family jest, suited only to playa 
extravagant rate. ‘The abuses in the public offices under the head of stationery , conspicuous part at funerals and births, and having none of the fine sympathies 
were almost incredible, and frequently ridiculous in the extreme. He had heard | which thou supposest to be locked in thine own breast. Acknowledge that thou 
of rooms papered with the public stationery. The annual charge for stationery | hast considered a relation, if an old maid and poor, as suited to a by-corner in thy 
was above £18,000; and it would, he believed, astonish the noble lord in the | domicile, there condemned to spend her time in darning old clothes, and knitting 
blue ribbon (North) to learn—for he fully believed that the noble lord had no | stockings or ‘comfortables,’—as the ‘ame damnée of thy family,—a licensed 
idea of any such circumstance,—that the year before last he had cost the public | plaything for thy children, and nurse-general fur thyself, thy wife, and thy off- 
no less than £1300 in stationery ; and, great as this sum must appear to gentle- | spring. That if rich,—thou hast invited her to set dinners and card-parties,— 
men, he should not have wondered,—knowing, as he did, of what curious articles | hast permitted thy young hopeful to visit her but rarely, and then with an especial 
the bill was composed,—if the amount had been as many thousands. One item | injunction to avoid treading on the cat’s tail, choking her parrot with apricot- 
of the bill was a charge of £340 for whip cord!” The motion was agreed to, , stones, or lengthening the tail of her pet poodle, by appending thereto an addi- 
a committee appointed, and the bill passed the Commons; but it was finally | tion in the shape of an old can or kettle—to shun her china cabinet-—to meddle 
Opposed by Ministers in the Lords, and lost. | not with the ‘ little monsters’ on her mantel-piece—to wipe their shoes twice 
Pitt might have made statements still more ludicrous, and not less true. A | before entering her drawing-roon—to keep their plates well under their chins 
man of large fortune, and member of Parliament, was publicly mentioned, who, | when seated at table, lest gravy or plum should escape upon her ‘ snow-white 
on his being made a lord of trade, gave an order for a superfluity of pewter ink | napery ;’ and threatening death and destruction to Tom and Mary if they amuse 
Stands for his own use. The ink-stands were brought, and he instantly exchanged | themselves with pulling faces and ‘doing the pretty,’ to imitate their aunt’s 
the whole with the dealer for a handsome silver one. This piece of dexterity | peculiarities,—an intimation which it is ten to one the mischievous monkeys over- 
was too prosperous not to be followed up. He was said to have ordered green | look.” 
velvet enough to make him a complete court dress, under pretence of making | We believe that the class of voluntary Old Maids includes a larger portion of 
bags to contain his office papers. Stationery, the old official temptation, had the sisterhood than the world is willing to believe. The general opinion that all 
not escaped his adhesive touch. His correspondents could recognise in his | women are husband-hunters, and continue in a state of celibacy, simply because 
letters the office paper, full ten years after the Board of Trade itself was no | they can find nobody who is willing to adventure marriage with them, may in the 
more. | main be true, but there are numberless exceptions toit. Listen to the defender 


The interesting portion of this period is the King’s conduct to the Adminis- | of the “order” on this subject ; how touchingly and how finely he lays open the 
tration. He made no secret of his disapproval. He openly declared that they | deepest recesses of woman's heart! The passage breathes the impassioned spirit 
had been forced upon him; and the result may be deemed a sufficient prediction of some of Shelley’s richest poetry. 
of their fate, whenever a Ministry shall thus have roughly grasped at power. In| ‘There is, without doubt. implanted in the breast of all women a passionate 
the audience given to the Duke of Portland on the formation of the Cabinet, his | longing, an almost irrepressible desire, for the society and companionship of | 
Majesty said, that he had no inelination to suppress his sentiments on the sub- man: it is an instinct woven into their moral and physical structure: it is a 
ject ; that, feeling the new arrangements to be altogether compulsory, the new | passion which grows with their growth, and strengthens with their strength ; 
Ministers might dispose of the places of Government just as they pleased ; that | it has mingled with their dreams, and formed the subject of their mid-day 
he would not oppose, nor refuse his signature to any act presented to him | reveries. 








officially for his sanction ; but that the responsibility of advising the measures! “The bashful maiden, whose deep-fringed eyelids conceal the liquid lustre of 
must rest solely with themselves. But his displeasure was still more distinctly | her hazel eyes, seats herself pensively away from observation, perchance, in the | 
marked by the declaration that he would not create any British Peers on their | deep recesses of some Gothic window, or on some grassy bank, arched’overhead 


recommendation, and by his displeasure at Lord Stormont’s (his personal friend) by the ‘giants of the wood,’ and there is a voice and a mystery around her.— 
accepting the presidency of the council. | This is the spirit of love, felt everywhere ; it finds a kindred feeling in the breast 


souls to wander amongst the elements, or bury them in oyster-shells, or in the 
hollow tooth of a Megatherium ; others who lavish the whole sum of their affec- 
tion upon a butterfly’s wing or the colour of a peony; and others whose love 
must be sought 
‘Ten fathoms deep’ 

in a coal-pit or a lead-mine ; others whose ‘ soul's treasure’ is encased in a block 
of granite, iron, stone, or grey wacke; and others whose passions and de- 
sires are fixed upon the ‘loves of the angels,’ the sons of Anak, or the gigantic 
Cyclops ; others who think only of the loves of fairy elves, the singing of the 
Troubadours, or the clashing of spears in some gallant tourney; others whose 
brains are turned with the fervid descriptions of Sappho, Anacreon, Bion, Mos- 
chus, and Tibullus, or of Horace, Ovid, or Virgil, and find the approach of a 
mere man without the adjuncts of a poetical declamation, so different from the 
picture sketched out by their heated imaginations, that he is repulsed as a mon- 
ster. Thus are Literary Maidens armed cap-a-pie against the assaults of love— 
partly by having their minds so much engaged with other matters that they are 
unconscious of the existence of the ‘boy god,’ and his shafts fly past them as 
little cared for as the * idle wind.’” 

One of the best characteristics of the Old Maids is the extreme purity of its 
feeling and its expressions. There is a gracefulnessand a delicacy about it 
most strictly in accordance with its subject, and many of its passages come be- 
fore us as soothing 

** As sweet music creeping upon the waters.” 
There is also an extent of reading, and a fine poetical conception shown in it, 
which are rarely combined, as 
“ pains, study, and reading,” 
often prove fatal to the lighter and more sparkling portion of man’s intellectual 
atiributes. 
We need not say we like the book; our notice of it ia the most convincing 


| proof of the estimation in which we hold it It’s aim is excellent, and though 
| the author might have worked out his intentions in a more logical and analytical 


manner, we doubt if he would have been as successful as his work must be in its 
present shape 

Celibacy, considered in reference to the social happiness of man, is a deeply 
interesting and important subject of speculation. Multitudes of women are con- 


' demned to single life by the calculating prudence, as it is called, of young men, 


—and 
“ waste fiieir sweetness in the desert air,” 


This was the brilliant portion of Fox’s life. He never was so animated, | of the coy maiden, and in luxurious meditation she lives in the space of one brief | in place of filling a married home with unalloyed happiness. We hope 
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Tyce Avion. May 16, 























—— : - f | i ood. And finally, he will i 
author of Old Maids will take Old Bachelors in hand, and, treating the subject in | light,” and a heart softened by thoughts of young love; with the privilege of | pleasantly as his youth and manhood. nd finally, he will bequeath his Property 


a somewhat loftier way, lay bare the folly and absurdity of the many noti 
vailing about marriage. 


fs : Yynic sneers “ fringed curtains ” of her eye-lids, till she is roused 
; : 1 passions ; the Cynic sneers at her | sighs, and lets fall the fringed s° lids, . j 
livesesiety Or thevg reeagerye r oa Pat which dwell around her; the | from her trance by the recollection that it is only Mr. Tickler, an old bachelor of | 
because he knows nothing of the million delights ; i ‘m her hand, which he holds tenderly, while 
et too often shuns her because the flame of genius is too bright and flickering | sixty : she however gives him her hand, which he holds oe wn | 
at catiiedh within the precints of home, the only temple for married life ; the | pointing to the evening-star just glimmering in the hour of early twilight, ar 


Fh ae 
philosopher, because he wastes his life in the pursuit of chimeras ; the man of | recites 


science, because he chooses to wear out his existence in the pursuit of ill-re- | 
warded and uncertain discoveries ; and the man of business avoids the sex, be- 
cause, in the outset of his career, he thinks, forsnoth, that a wife would be too 
yl however, who fulfils the duties of a husband, presents the most 
beautiful example of happiness that humanity can exhibit. In the affections that 
bind him to his wife and to his home © 
“There is a power, 
There is a soft divinity, that draws 
Transport even from distress :”’ 


up in her heart like spring flowers, making life one long delight, when it is pro- 
perly cherished and treated with that tenderness which her devoted love de- 
mands. 


and woman, when a wife, developes a world of mysterious happiness, that rises | 
} 
| 


—— 


PORTRAIT-GALLERY OF OLD BACHELORS. 
No. 1.—rTHE AMOROUS OLD BACHELOR. 
“ Love various minds does variously inspire, 
He stirs in gentle natures, gentle fire.” Dryden. 
Nothing is more remarkable about Thomas Tickler, Esq., who sits for our 
portrait of an amorous bachelor, than the fact. that he remains in a state of celi- 
bacy at the reverend age of sixty; for, to judge from his pursuits, language, and 
pleasures, we should at once pronounce that his blood was very “ lovebroth ; 

yet so it is—a bachelor he is, and a bachelor he will remain, even should he live 
to be as old as Methuselah. Now this is a singularity ; for, according to his 
own account, he has been constantly in love since he numbered eighteen years. 
Let us look at bim—why, he is as likely a man to please a woman’s eye as you 
will see in a summer's day ; rather diminutive—but none the worse for that— 
“‘ ingentes animos exercent, in corpore parvo :” dressed quite a la mode, save 
and excepting that the skirts of his claret-eoloured coat are a little, a very little 
broader than common, and the points of his low-quartered shoes of somewhat 
the broadest ; his cravat is unexceptionable, his linen white as snow, and carved 
like an apple-pie ; the cut of his vest, and the fit of culotins admirable, and 


setting off to advantage a reasonably good pair of legs, little the worse for | 


wear; his manners the very pink of courtesy—and, take him altogether, he 
may be safely declared, point device—a gentleman ! 

The walls of his private sitting-room present a goodly show of beauties, 
“‘ scorning the veil of dress ;” here a Naiad sporting in the transparent element 
with golden hair and blue eyes, that gaze upon you as if in consciousness of 
your presence ; there a ‘* wood-nymph wild,” half-hidden, yet wishful to be 
seen; anda hundred other splendid and delicate creatures. that seem to live and 
blush on the canvass—the production of 

‘« Rare artisans, whose pencils move 
Not our delight alone, but love.—” 
The shelves of his library are filled with a good selection of works, handsomely 
bound and gilt, the burden of which is ‘‘ Oh, ‘tis love, ’tis love, ‘tis love ,”"— 
and yet Mr. Tickler is a chaste bachelor ! 

Nor have his attentions been confined to canvass and letter-press beauties : 
for the last forty-four years he has been indefatigable in falling in love with the 
handsomest women of his day, whether maids, wives, or widows. Nor are his 
anxieties a whit abated: watch him seated beside that lovely girl with dark 
meaning eyes and heaving bosom: why the man is in an ecstacy! his eyes 
glance, his legs quiver, his tongue falters; and well they may, for she is a 


creature “to plant a soul beneath the ribs of death,” much more to rouse a | 


flame in the bachelor’s touchwood heart. Look at him, half-screened as he is 
in the deep recess of that oriel window, in company with the beautiful Widow 
Mansel, whose coif lende new charms to her noble features : her soft eyes are 
bent upon him, and they pierce him to the very back-bone, and make him fidget 
like a longing child. See him ¢éte-d-téte with the loveliest of wives and ma- 
trons, Mrs. M . she who feels 
“Tn the soft duties of a virtuous love, 

Such pure, serene delight, as far transcends 

What men call pleasure—the delirious joy 

Of an intoxicated, feverish brain !” 
Watch with what insinuating fondness he sidles up to her, and carries on the 
conversation in that low, mysterious, confidential tone used by lovers, whilst his 
looks express how much he envies the cherub baby that is reposing on her 
breast, in the untroubled sleep of infantine innocence. Observe him leaning 
over the chair of that sweet girl who is playing on the piano; she is no bad 





ie : ‘ , ; ; ing hopes | to the Penitentiary and Lying-in Hospital, and will be immortalised by hayj 
ons pre- | his character, he sits beside her, and, being himself filled with wandering , 0 ; mmorta: y having 
The voluptuary avoids 4 wife, because, pander-like. he | and wishes, talks to her in language so consonant to her own feelings, that she | his portrait hang up in the board-rooms of these laudable institutions. 


—_—_ 


CRUISE OF THE MIDGE. 
Continued from the Albion of April 25. 
SCENES IN JAMAICA. 
Early on Monday, we accordingly started on our journey, and that evening 
| arrived at very comfortable quarters on St. Ann’s Bay. 
| We did not get under weigh next morning until the sun was high—it was 
nearly ten in the forenoon—as we had only to go the length of Prickly Pear 


“« Hail, golden star! of ray serene, 
Thou fav'rite of the Cyprian queen. 
O Hesper! glory of the night, 
Diffusing rays of blissful light ; 


Bright star of Venus, mayst thou prove 

The gentle harbinger of love!” i. 

| These exquisite lines he repeats sotto voce, which the smiling nymph begs 
| he will write down in her album; he then starts off into the Sapphic 
| strain :— 


‘* Bless’d as the immortal gods is he 
Who fondly sighs and sits by thee ; 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile ;” 
| till, fearing the old gentleman’s vivacity, she invites him to sing her a song of 
his younger years. ‘The complacent bachelor at once lifts up his voice, and 
warbles his best, as follows :— 
“ Unless with my Amanda bless’d, 
| In vain I twine the woodbine bower ; 
Unless to deck her sweeter breast, 
In vain I rear the breathing flower. 


In vain the birds around me sing, 
In vain the freshening fields appear ; 
Without my love there is no spring ;” 

| and having thus served for her amusement and the momentary indul gence of a 
| deeper feeling, he accompanies her to the drawing-room, flourishing his lily- 
| white pocket-handkerchief, which diffuses ‘ sabean odours.” and resigns her 
| to one anxiously awaiting her coming, and then—transfers his attentions to her 
mother. 
| The amorous old bachelor is perhaps even more useful to the married ladies 
| than to either old or young maidens. Husbands, after the honeymoon, gene- 
rally show a strange antipathy to attending their wives in their shopping and 
| morning calls: here then the amorous old bachelor becomes a capital walking- 
| stick, and he is quite in his element; and as he is known far and wide, and is 
deep in the secrets of the sex, his presence is no check upon the tittle-tattle 
current on such occasions: he may thus be considered as a circulating medium 
between husbands and wives and the rest of the sex; and in this capacity he 
| hears a prodigious quantity of scandal, but he is a prudent man, and wisely 
| holds his tongue, treasuring up his knowledge for his own private advantages. 

If business or pleasure have taken a married man away from his family, no 

sooner are candles placed on the sitting-room table, and the curtains drawn, but 
| straightway the veteran enters in full dress, thus affording a strong contrast to 
| the absent spouse, to wile away an hour at backgammon or piquet with the 
| solitary wife. Or does the obstinate fellow refuse to attend her to the theatre 

or concert, he is syre to drop in just in the nick of time to proffer his services. 
| Or has a wedded friend a sick child, he is constant in his visits and sympathies : 
| or is she convalescent from illness, he serves the purpose of a Dutch-oven in her 
| room, warming gruel or tea, or toasting bread, or sopping biscuit in wine, or 
| giving her physic, or holding a smelling-bottle to her nose, or threading her 

needle, or serving as a silk-holder or cotton-winder, or doing a hundred other 
| little services whilst the nurse is asleep, and the indifferent husband either 
quietly reading the newspaper and sipping his brandy-and-water, or disputing 
with a friend on politics or trade. 


| 
« Awaken’d by the genial year, 


| 


| to the sex. Isa party given, who but he is prime counsellor and assistant to the 
| mistress of the feast; for he is deeply learned in the mysteries of china-closets, 
| tea-equipages, wine-decanters, and wax-candles—happy man !—he may be seen 
in close conference in drawing-room, dining-room, sitting-room, parlour, spare 
bed-room, and store-room ; and who knows what * favours sweet and precious ” 
he thus earns from “ ringed ’’ beauties :—well, he certainly deserves something ; 

| but he is nevertheless a most correct gentleman. 
But it is amongst the widows that Mr. Tickler shines most resplendently. 
Give and take is the order of the day ; and the cunning and experienced dames 
| use him as a whetstone for their passions and propensities ; whilst he, being 
kept upon the gut vive, exhibits all his points in their best and most striking 
order. Alike free from the bashful timidity of the girl, the matronly scruples of 
the wife, and the frigidity or cautious terror of the old maid, the widow puts 
Here is Mrs. 


| termined advance. Shackle, a widow of six months’ standing, 


representative of St. Cecilia: and listen, we pray you, to his singing to her ac- reclining luxuriously on a sofa; thinking, doutless, of ‘* joys now dead, of sweet- 
companiment ; he is obviously sincere ; one hand is placed upon his heart, | ness fled :” and here comes the magnanimous bachelor, for truly he must be a 
another upon the young lady’s chair, and he turns up his eyes like a duck in a | bold man who will venture on a widow in this situation, unless he has made up 













thunder-storm : hark how his voice trembles ; what exquisite modulation ; what 
unspeakable tenderness !— 
“ As after noon, one summer’s day, 
Venus stood bathing in a river, 
Cupid a-shooting went that way. 
New strung his bow, new fill’d his quiver. 


“With skill he chose his sharpest dart : 
With all his might his bow he drew; 

Swift to his beauteous parent’s heart 
The too well guided arrow flew. 


“T faint, I die, the goddess cried, 
O cruel! couldst thou find none other 
To wreak thy spleen on '—Parricide ! 
Like Nero, thou hast slain thy mother. 


“ Poor Cupid, sobbing, scarce could speak : 
Indeed, mamma, I did not know ye : 
Alas! how easy my mistake ! 
I took you for your likeness, Chloe.” 


At this last line he throws a most expressive quaver into his voice : and such 
has been his mode of life for forty-four years: and yet, strange as it may sound, 


Mr. Tickler is a chaste old bachelor, and would be as much shocked at being | 


suspected of having committed a peccadillo, as if charged with felony. 
He is an invaluable man to the ladies, and as useful as a wishing-cap ; his 


complaisance and good nature being invariable : to the old maids he is a per- | 


petual bouquet, handing them about with as much gallantry and devotion as he 
did in the period of the downy cheek and the budding breast ; praising their 
persons, and admiring their antiquated charms, till they think themselves young 
again, and look upon him as a perfect Adonis. 
key, he is at once consulted, and becomes the depositary of all its symptoms and 
amiable peculiarities. Has another a fancy for a parrot, or a piping bullfinch, he 
scours the neighbourhood, opens a correspondence with dealers in such articles, 
and, having succeeded in procuring the desired object, presents it to the fair 
one, with a copy of complimentary verses, comparing her voice to the tuneful- 
ness of the one, and her complexion to the brilliancy of the other. Hasa third 
lost her tabby, he is ready with proper consolation to ease the breast of the sor- 
rowing virgin ; and no rest is given the feline race till another, as like the for- 
mer as two beans, is purring on her lap, beneath the white hand of the smirking 
bachelor. 

At the breaking up of a quiet card-party, who but Mr. Tickler is permitted to 
cover their wintry bosoms with shaw! or cloak, to tie the string round their 
ancient persons, or apply the pin beneath their smooth chins? who but he is 
seen guiding their footsteps through the darksome night, whispering gentle 
things in their not unwilling ears, and being finally dismissed with a sisterly 
kiss, and “ fie, Sir 1” 

To younger maidens the amorous old bachelor is equally valuable: his arm is 
readily accepted, his escort gladly received to balls, theatres, and sights, If a 
little female party is arranged for a rural excursion, who but he is the invited 
companion, when younger men are looked upon as dangerous by parents or 
guardians?’ He, happy man, is permitted to assist over stiles, hedge-rows, or 
brooks ; his handkerchief is spread for the belle of the hour to seat herself on 
the grassy bank ; he throws Ifmself at her feet, and listens to her pretty prattle 
about trees and fields and birds, til] the gentle creature's heart is softened by the 
sights and sounds around her, and then she talks of love,—“ ye gods, how she 

does talk!” while the enraptured bachelor, overpowered by sweet sensations, 
“ gives sigh for sigh, and tear for tear lets fall ;” till he fancies himself the 
Colin, and she the Amanda of some well-remembered pastoral, which he does 
not fail to recite with due emphasis and tenderness,—happy man ! 


Is a book, or a drawing, or a pattern. or an earring, or a bracelet, or a shoe- 
tie, ora thimble, or a bodkin, wanted by a blooming damsel, the officious gentle- 


man is never easy till he carries it in trium 
warded with a look—*“ a tell-tale look ;” 
are the best creature alive. Ah, Mr. Tickler! what a pity you are an old 
bachelor!” And the gallant veteran, if time and opportunity are fitting, some- 
times in these melting moments succeeds in ravishing a kiss 
which he swears shall live on his lips for ever—happy bachelor ! 
Does he find some pensive Juliet wrapped in maiden meditation, negligently 
reclined on her ottoman, watching the sun-set hour, with eyes full of “ dewy 


ph to the smiling syren, and is re- 
or perhaps she whispers him—“ you 





Has one of them a_ sick mon- | 


the perfume of 


his mind to some decisive step. Here however he comes in tights, silk stock- 
| ings, and pumps, and looking as killing as possible. His hair is arranged a 
| Antony, his cravat without stain or wrinkle, his whiskers newly dyed, an extra 
new tooth, and ‘ smelling as sweet as any gentlewoman.” He throws an air 
| of vigour and elasticity into his steps, and, marching boldly up to the smiling 
| beauty, placee his hand on his heart, and declares himself her » Hoefer feat we 
| would not undertake for a thousand pounds. 
| ‘ Hah, Mr. Tickler ! very happy to see you; but you are a dangerous man 
| to admit to one’s retirement; a sad man, Mr. Tickler; a sad man!” 
| ?*Pon honour, my dear widow, you do me injustice ; I am a perfect lamb, I 
assure you ; never injured man, woman, or child in my life.” 
“ Well, Mr. Tickler, I suppose I must believe you ;. but my late dear husband 
| often warned me against your arts, I asssure you. Ah! he was an excellent 
man, Mr. Tickler—an excellent man! I lost a treasure when I lost him. He 
| often said, ‘ beware Mr. Tickler, Anne ; he’s a dangerous fellow, depend upon 
j it. I make no account of such a coddling fellow—something in the wind, take 
| my word for it.’ Yes, Mr. Tickler, such were my dear departed’s words, I as- 
sure you, and he was an excellent man, Mr. Tickler.” 
** He was an excellent man, my sweet widow, I admit; but he did me in- 


} 
| 


| justice, I swear to you :—permit me to arrange your coiffure :—he was clearly | 


| wrong:—what a fine head of hair!—* threads of gold’ every bit of it. Yes, 
| my dear widow, Shackle was an excellent man, there’s no denying it ; and you 
suffered a loss, hard to bear, and difficult to replace, when it pleased Providence 
| to snatch him from your arms :—by the bye, allow me to examine that bracelet ; 
| —a fine cameo, and an arm worthy Cleopatra—so round, so smooth, so polish- 
ed! and these fingers are 
‘ Ivory arrows tipp'd with pearl.’' 

| ‘Oh fie, Mr. Tickler!'—why, Shackle never used to talk so!—fie, Sir! I 
begin to think you are very wicked.” 

“‘ Nothing of the sort, most amiable widow :—that my friend Shackle never 
, talked so, I will believe ; but he was an excellent man, nobody can deny that. 





Nor is it on these occasions only the amorous old bachelor shows his devotion | 


| 





| I have often thought, however, that husbands seldom are fully sensible of the | 


| value of their wives ; possession, I know not why, alters them strangely ; but 
still, Shackle was an excellent man.” 


te Yes, indeed he was, Mr. Tickler; so tender and affectionate ; a dear good 
man !”’ 


“Well, but, widow, having thus tasted matrimony, why don’t you hang out a 
signal for another consort Shackle is gone irrevocably :—why waste your youth 
and beauty in empty reflections ?” 

‘Ah, Mr. Tickler, where shall I find another Shackle? how dare I venture on 
another man, having had such a one ?” 

“ Tut, widow, there’s as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it ; and if 
oc 1s gone, you may depend upon it ‘ there are a thousand men as good as 

e. 

“‘ Ah, Mr. Tickler, I dare say, I dare say ; but how is one to know the good 
ones! if you were on the marrying list, your good qualities are so well known, 
that—that—in short there is no knowledge what might happen.” 

“Ah! my sweet widow, you flatter; and why should not I marry, pray? 
‘Time has but slightly thinned my flowing locks,’ or ‘shrunk my swelling 
calves ;’ and I am as full of life as a ‘three year old.’ What, when I called 
myself an old bachelor! why, ‘I did not think I should live to be married ;'— 
but with you, widow! I vow to Heaven you are a bonne bouche for an abbot.” 

“ Oh, fie! Really how you do talk! I am positively afraid of you :—do let 
go my hand. Qh, fie! what @ naughty man you are !” 


Mr, Snowball, with his amiable sister. Widow, widow, beware of Snowball.” 
And notwithstanding Mr. Tickler has been thus hovering on the verge of a 
precipice for forty-four years, he is still an old bachelor. 

With his own sex the amorous old bachelor is by no means so great a favourite 
as with the ladies: he neither drinks, unless a single glass of wine, generally 
home-made,—nor smokes, nor meddles in the affairs of the nation, nor joins 
the club, nor swears, nor hunts, nor goes on Change, nor lends money, nor runs 
in debt, nor gambles ; he does nothing, in short, that, in the usual mode of 
reckoning things, can stamp him with the name of “ good fellow:” on the 
contrary, he is looked upon as a man who has so long dangled at the end of 
apron-strings, and spent his time so perpetually with woman, that his right to the 
masculine dress is exceedingly equivocal ; 
they do not hesitate to joke him most unmercifully. 
notwithstanding, 





* Well, my charming widow, you won't have me, then t—Hah, here comes | 





| 
| 


Cottage that day, a property belonging to a crony of mine uncle’s, at which we 
had promised to dine and spend the night on our way to St. Thomas in the 
Vale, where we were to call a halt, to attend some military dinner or another at 
Bogwalk tavern. 

The beauty of St. Ann’s, the principal grazing parish of Jamaica, surpassed 
any notion I had previously formed of it ;—the whole district being a sea of 
gently undulating hill and valley, covered with the most luxuriant waving Gui- 
nea grass—across which the racking cloudlets, borne on the wings of the fresh 
and invigorating breeze, chased each other cheerily—as it had been one vast 
hay field, ready for the scythe, thickly interspersed with groves oi pimento and 
fruit-trees, whose picturesque situations no capability man could possibly improve. 
The flocks of cattle that browsed all round us, whether as to breed or condition, 
would have done credit even to Lincolnshire. Lord Althorp should go and take 
a squint at St. Ann’s—I daresay the worthies there might make him custos, 

At length, as it drew on to three in the afternoon, we saw the cottage glitter. 
ing in all the West India glory of green blinds and white paint, through the grove 
of fruit-frees in the centre of which it was placed. It was along low building, 
raised about ten feet off the ground on brick pillars, under which gamboled half. 
a-dozen goats, and surrounded by a cool and airy piazza, while the neighbouring 
thickets were peppered with a whole cluster of small white-washed buildings, 
comprising kitchen, gard-du-mange, houses for the domestics, pig-sties, and poul- 
try-yard 

“We dismounted at one end of the piazza, where a door, kept gaping ajar by 
a large stone on the floor, to which access was had by a flight of steps, seemed 
to invite us to walk in. We ascended the stair and entered. The dark mirror. 
like floors, the fragrant odour of the fresh gathered bitter oranges which.had 
been just used in polishing them, the green shade of the trees that overshadowed 
the building, tossing their branches, and rushing and twittering in the sea-breeze 
—the beautiful flowers that crept in at every open blind and crevice, (a knot in 
the weather-boarding could not drop out but in would pop a rose, or a bud of 
double jessamine, as if trying to escape the ardent gaze of the sun)—the twi- 
light of the rooms, and the glorious view of the everlasting ocean in the dis- 
tance, (with a tiny white winglet of a sail sliding along here and there,) crisped 
with blue waves, as if the water had reflected the mackerel sky that glowed 
over all, until both were blended out at sea beneath a silvery haze—were inde- 
scribably luxurious and refreshing—their sweet and cooling influences more 
strongly felt, from the contrast they afforded to the heat and dust of the lowland 
road we had just left, Oh! I could—curse it—there’s a mackaw—a bird I de- 
test and abominate—so my poetry is all blown to the moon in a jiffy. I would 
rather sit and listen to the music of the setting of a saw, while enjoying the 
luxury of a sick headach.—But let me whistle back my fancy again, and go on 
with my story. 

Several ladies’ work-tables, with the work lying on them, tumbled as it were 
in haste, and chairs disarranged, showed that our approach had not been observed 
until we were close aboard, and that the fair members of the family had that 
moment fled, in order to make themselves presentable ; indeed this was vouched 
for by the laughing, and fistling and keckling we heard in a room, whose window 
opened into the piazza. 

Presently a tidily-dressed brown waiting-maiden, with flowers on her gown 
the size of the crown of my hat, and of the gaudiest colours—she looked like 
one of those Chinese figures on a punch-bowl—-popped her head in at the door, 
and after showing her white teeth, disappeared. She had very evidently been 
sent to reconnoitre, and I could not avoid overhearing her say in the inner room 
aforesaid, close to the open window of which, our party were clustered. ‘Oh, 
nyung missis—dere are old massa Frenche—one tall town-looking buccra, wid 
big hook nose like one parrot bill—one leetler fat one hab red face, and one fonny 
coat, all tick over wid small silk barrel, and broader wid black silk lace—And 
—oh, I forgot—one small slip of a boy, dat roll side to side so”—here she 
seemed to be suiting the action to the word—“ like de sailor negro.” 

Now this was me, your honour. 

At this moment we heard a noise as if a man had been scraping the mud off 
his shoes at the scraper in the back part of the house, and giving orders at the 
same time in a loud voice to the servants; then a heavy step through the lofty 


| hall, and enter a tall, sallow, yellow-snake of a man, in wide white jane trowsers 
| him upon the rack of her amorous ingenuity, to extract from him some de- | 


and waistcoat,—the perspiration streaming down his face, and dripping from the 
point of his sun-peeled nose, while the collar of his shirt and his neckcloth were 
also very sudorous. He wore a thread-bare blue coat, the buttons all covered 
with verdigris, and a hat—which he kept on, by the way—worn white at the 
edges, with the pasteboard frame of it visible where the silk nap had been 
rubbed. 

“Ah, Frenche,” quoth mine host, for it was no other, ‘* how are you, my dear 
fellow! Paul, call your misses—and, Mr. Twig, I am so glad to see you. Boys, 
get second breakfast—we have kept it back on purpose.” 

‘* Twang,” thought I. 

“‘Frenche, my lad, introduce me—your nephew, I presume ?” 

I bowed, and was shaken furiously by the hand. 

“J should have known him, I declare ; so like you, my old cock.” 

“ Gammon again,” thought I. 

“ And, Twig, I say, you must introduce me too.” Here he indicated Don 
Feliz, and prepared to “ pull his foot,” as the negroes say, in that direction also 
—in other words, to make his bow to Monsieur Flamingo, who was accordingly 
made known to him in due form, and had his fingers nearly wrung off, as mine 
had been. Don Felix, so soon as he was released, took an opportunity of catch- 
ing my eye, shaking them aside, and blowing the tips as if they had been burned. 
The ladies now appeared—our hostess, really a splendid woman, and her daugb- 
ter, fresh off the irons of a fashionable English boarding-school, a very pretty 
girl, but suffering under prickly heat, a sort of a what-do-ye-call-um, a kind of 
Jamaica imitation, but deucedly like 'tother thing in Scotland; and the plague 
of freckles—ods bobs how I do hate freckles !—where was I—oh—so ourlunch 
or second breakfast was really a very pleasant one. From that time until dinner, 
we talked, and read, and played bagatelle, and amongst other weapons employed 
to kill time, Miss Cornstick was set to play on the piano. She was, I make no 
doubt, a first-rate performer, and spanged her fingers from the keys as if they had 
been red hot iron, and tossed her head about as she sung, and cast her eyes to- 
wards the roof as if she had seen something surprising there. 

‘“‘ That's what I call singing with animation, at all events; I wish the peddles 
were my enemies,’ whispered Don Felix. 

‘* Ah, how missie do sing—how him do play on de pinani—wery extonishing 
fine,” quoth the brown ladies’ maid seito voce behind the open door of the ante- 
room, but loud enough for me to overhear. 

However, allow for some few trifling peculiarities of this kind, and we had 
every reason to be exceedingly pleased with our entertainment, for we hada 
capital dinner, and some superb Madeira, and the evening passed over delight- 
fully on the whole. 

* * - * * * 

It turned out that our entertainer, and his wife and daughter, were bound on 
a visit to some neighbour ; so, as our roads lay together so far, we all started 
after breakfast together. I was a good deal amused at the change in the out- 
ward woman of my /adies’ matd, the handsome brown girl in the gay gown 4l- 
ready mentioned, who now appeared stripped of her plumes, without stockings 
or shoes, in her Osnaburg chemise, and coarse blue woollen petticoat—the lat- 
ter garment shortened, like the tunic of her namesake Diana, by a handkerchief 
tied tightly round her waist, just over the hips, exhibiting the turn of her lower 
spars to considerably above the knee—with a large bandbox on her head covered 
with oilskin, and a good cudgel in her hand. I asked Mr. Cornstick how far 
they were going. He answered it was a ride of fifteen miles, and, in the same 
breath, he called out to the brown damsel,—‘ Say we shall be there by second 
breakfast-time, Diana.” 

“Yes, massa.” 

“Mind we don’t get there before you.” 

“No fear of dat, massa,” said the silvan goddess, smiling, as she struck off 
through the woods at a pace that would have pleased Captain Barclay exceedingly. 
It appeared that she was to take a short cut across the hills. 

‘* How can that girl ¢rust her naked limbs in such a brake?” said I. 

“* Why not, don’t you see she is a chased goddess?” said Don Felix. 

“Now, Flamingo, I verily believe you will peck at a grain of mustard-seed 
next,” quoth Twig. 

We now started ; Mrs. Cornstick on a stout pony, with the head servant, 
Mark Antony by name, but as ugly a flat-nosed nigger as Christian could desire 
to clap his eyes on by nature, holding on by its tail. ‘Then came Miss Cornstick 
on her palfrey, with a eimilar pendant, but her page was a fine handsome mulatto 
boy, while we brought up the rear—the whole cavalcade being closed by the 
mounted servants. By and by, the road being good, although mountainous, we 
spanked along at a good pace, and it was then that the two fellows pinned to the 
ladies’ tails—their ponies’, I beg pardon—showed their paces in a most absurd 


and in consequence of this injustice. | fashion, making great flying strides at every step, so as to keep time with ry 
Mr. Tickler is ahappy man| canter of the quadrupeds. They looked like two dancing-masters gone mad. 
and his green old age will pass away quite as harmlessly and) | thought of Cutty Sark clutching the tail of Tam O’Shanter’s grey mare Meg. 
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«Do you see that humming-bird?” said Jacob Twig, who was giving me a | 


cast in his curricle—Flamingo having changed into my uncle's gig. Crack—he | 
knocked it down on the wing with his whip, as it hovered over some flowers on 
the roadside. “ That’s what I call a good shot now. 

«Ah, but a very cruel one,” said I. re 

“ Sorry for it—shan’t do it again, Mr. Brail.” 

«Safe in that,” thought I. 

« On coming to across-road, the Cornsticks struck off to the left, and, saying 
good-by, we stood on our course. 

Nothing particular occurred until we were descending the hill into St. Thomas 
in the Vale. The sun was shining brightly without a cloud. The jocund 

preeze was rushing through the trees, dashing their masses of foliage hither and 
thither, turning up the silvery undersides of the leaves at one moment, and 
changing their views into all shades of green the next. The birds were glancing | 
and chiruping amongst the branches. The sleek cattle were browsing con- 
tentedly on the slope of the hill, and the merry negro gangs were shouting and | 
laughing at their work—but the vulture was soaring over all the pride of place, 
eagle-like, far up in the clear blue firmament, as if the abominable bird had heen 
the genius of the yellow fever, hovering above the fair face of nature ready to 
stoop and blast it. 

The sky gradually darkened—all cloudless as it was—for there was not a shred 
of vapour floating in its pure depths so big as the hand of the servant of the pro- 
phet. The gloom increased—not that kind of twilight that precedes the falling 
of the night—but a sort of lurid purple hue that began to pervade the whole atmos- 
phere, as if we had been looking forth on the landscape through a piece of glass 
stained with smoke. 

“Heydey,”’ said Felix, what’s the matter? Isee no clouds, yet the sun is 
overcast. It increases ;”—the oxen on the hill sides turned and looked over 
their shoulders—* Can’t be time to go home to take our night spell in that weary 
mill yet, surely ?” 

The large carrion crows rapidly declined in their flight, narrowing their 
sweeping circles gradually, until they pirouetted down, and settled, with out- 
stretched wings, on the crags above us, startling forth half a. dozen bats, and a 
slow sailing owl, the latter fluttering about as if scarcely awake, and then float- 
ing away steadily amongst the bushes, as if he had said——‘* Come, it must be the 
gloaming after all—so here goes for mousey.” 

' The negroes suddenly intermitted the chipping and tinkling of their hoes, and 
the gabbling of their tongues, as they leant on the shanks of the former, and 
looked up. ‘ Hiegh, wurra can be come over de daylight, and no shell blow 
yet.”* 

" We now perceived the chirping of insects and reptiles that usually prevails, 
during the hours of night in the West Indies, begin to breeze up. First a lizard 
would send forth a solitary whistle, as much as to say, “It can’t be night yet 
surely’? Then, from the opposite side of the way, another would respond, 
with a low startled “* wheetle, wheetle,” which might be interpreted ‘“‘ Indeed but 
itis though ;” and on this, as if there had been no longer any doubt about the 
matter, the usual concert of crickets, beetles, lizards, and tree toads, buzzed away 
as regularly aa if it had indeed been evening in very truth. 

“ An eclipse of the sun,” said I, and sure enough so it was; for in half an 
hour it gradually lightened again, and everything became once more as bright 
and everyday-like as before. 

We arrived at Bogwalk tavern to dinner, where we found a grand party of the 
officers of the regiment of foot militia, and also of the troop. ‘The general com- 
manding the district had reviewed them that morning, and was to have dined 
with them, but for some reason or other he had to return to Spanish Town im- 
mediately after the review. It was a formidable thing meeting so many red coats 
and gay laced blue jackets; and, of course, I was much gratified to learn, that 
the brown company fired remarkably well—how steadily the grenadiers passed in 
review—and how soldier-like Captain M‘ , who commanded the light horse, 
had given the word of command. 

We started early, as the night fell, and arrived in Spanish Town the same 
evening; and next day we were comfortably domiciled in Squire Flamingo’s 
mansion in Kingston. 

It was the race week, and the town had gathered all the fashion of the island 
—nothing could be gayer. 

Our friend Twig had several running horses, and altogether the bare legged 
black jockeys, with the stirrup-irons held between their toes, parrot fashion, and 
the slight thorough-bred things they rode, both acquitted themselves extremely 
well; and we had matches amongst the officers of the garrison, and theatricals, 
and pig races, and I don’t know what all. 

Speaking of theatricals, if you will wait a moment I will tell you of an amusing 
playhouse row that I happened to witness, and wherein my friend Flamingo and 
myself bore conspicuous parts by mistake. 

It happened to be an amateur performance, and we had just seated ourselves 
in the second row of a buccra box, near the stage. 

I was admiring the neatness of the house, which was great for a provincial 
theatre any where, and the comical appearance the division of castes produced, 
as thus :—The pit seemed to be almost exclusively filled with the children of 
Israel, as peculiar in their national features here as everywhere else ; the dress 
boxes contained the other white inhabitants and their families ; the second tier 
the brown ladies, who seemed more intent on catching the eyes of the young 
buccras below, than attending tu the civil things the males of their own shade 
were pouring into their ears above ; the gallery was tenanted by Bungo himself, 
in allhis glory of black face, blubber lips, white eyes, and ivory teeth. This 
black parterre being powdered here and there with a sprinkling of white sailors, 
like snowdrops in a bed of purple anemonies ; Jack being, as usual on such 
occasions, pretty well drunk. 

A snug, iittle, fresh complexioned fat gentleman was sitting on the same bench 
along with us on the right hand—that is, next the stage—and a young stray 
Hebrew, having eschewed the pit, sat on our left—we were thus between them 
—a post of no small danger, as it turned out. There had been some wrangling 
between these parties before we entered as it seemed, for no sooner had Fla- 
mingo and I taken our seats, than Moses said across us, but, as it afterwards 
appeared, intending to address the little ruddy man, ‘If you say that again, sir, 
I will pull your nose.” 

Thereupon, up rose the short ruddy man, and up rose the long Don Felix, 
each appropriating the insult to himself ; but Flam, who never dreamed that any 
nose could be spoken of when his own kidney potato was in company, was first, 
and levelled little Moses in an instant. This was the signal for the sea of Jews 
in the pit to toss its billows, and, like a great cauldron, to pepple and hiss, until 
it boiled over into the boxes, in a roaring torrent, that speedily overthrew both 
Don Felix, the little ruddy man, and I Benjie, who had neither part ror portion 
in the quarrel, into the bargain; and such a pommelling I never got before or 
since. 

In the midst of the uproar, a magistrate—a most excellent and sedate person- 
age—planted his back against the pillar behind, and shouted to “* keep the peace :” 
but one of the assailants speedily gagged him, by passing his arm round his neck, 
and pinning him to the post, asif he had been a culprit underging the Spanish 
punishment of the garotte. 

At length the row became so serious and national, that the whole house was 
like to side with one or other of the parties, so the manager sent for the chief 





magistrate in town, (not the mayor, who was absent,) and the first thing Don | 


Felix did. when the storm abated, and he could screw himself from under the 
beaches where he had been forced, was, in his haste and confusion, to throttle 
the man of authority himself, taking him for one of the enemy. The tumult 
again breezed up, and we nowran some chance of being extinguished altogether ; 
and a gigantic black-whiskered Israelite had upheaved a Stick, which threatened 
to prove the thickness of my skull, had there been any doubt about it, when 
I was saved by the timely succour afforded by a powerful sailor-looking chap, 
who had fought his way towards us, clearing the path right and left amonget 
our enemies, like a walking windmill. 

“Foul, foul—stick against fist—fair play is a jewel ;” sung out the windmill, 
whom, it flashed on me at the moment, I had seen before, and suiting the 
action to the word, he seized him of the black whisker and parrot nose, neck and 
eo and pitched him down bodily into the thickest of the troubled waters of 

e pit. 

_ Having accomplished this feat the sailor, as if desirous of escaping observa- 
on, slid out of the mélée, and I lost sight of him. 

he fight continued, but the police were by this time in the house, and fortu- 
nately we were taken into custody, and bailed by our friends. Next day we 
escaped with a fine. 

At breakfast Twig wes comforting us. ‘ Poo, poo—never mind—it was all a 
mistake—all a mistake, you know.” 

_ “Yes,” quoth Don Felix, ‘‘ but my ribs are not the less sore ; no mistake there 
i assure you.” 

But to return to the races. On one occasion, a certain Captain Jack Straw, 

master of one of the London ships, and the Collector of the customs, were two 


of Flamingo’s guests at dinner, and a match was made between them, to come 


off next morning. 
It was given out to be a trial of bottom, as they were to ride six times round 


| fancy an individual of the same species to be; for although he appeared to be 


Che Albion. 


cantering along, the pace was so sluggish, that we passed him easily’in a trot. 
Those who have seen Ducrow in the Tailor riding to Brentford, caprioling on the 
stage as if he were going fifteen knots an hour, while hé mever shoots a single 
fathom a head, will form a good idea of our friend’s appearance and style of 
locomotion. 

“Well, Jack,” cried Flamingo, “how come you on? who wins?” 

Here the Collector came rattling up astern, deucedly well mounted, standing 
in his stirrups, his long nose poked between his horse’s ears, and riding, regu- 
lar jockey-fashion, without his coat, a handkerchief tied round his head, and his 
whip crossed in his teeth, and sawing away with his hands. 

As he passed the old sailor he pulled up. 

“Now, Jack, do give in, and don’t boil me to jelly ##you see I have done four 
rounds of the course, while you have not completed two. You must be aware 
you have no chance ; so give in, and come and breakfast with me—do, that’s a 
good fellow.” 

‘Give in,” roared Jack, “ givedn, indeed! That’s a good one—why, the 
old mare's bottom is only beginning to tell—give in, Master Collector !—No, no 
—besides, I see your horse is biown—there, mind he don’t bolt—give in, indeed !” 
_ And thereupon he made a devil of a splutter; heels, arms, and head all 
in a fidget, and away shot his antagonist once more, leaving Jack puffing and 
bobbing away on his asthmatic mare, up and down, up and down, in a regular 
hobby-horsical fashion, as like his own heavy sterned ship digging through a head 
sea on a bow-line, as could well be imagined. 

However, the Collector did win, which honest Jack had foreseen all along, 
although the six mile gallop had put him into a rare fever, and old Straw, bearing 
no malicey as he said, after handsomely paying the stakes, went and breakfasted, 
in great glee, according to invitation, with his conqueror. 

That day at dinner we met both the equestrians, when Jack told us, that his 
mate had run three pipes of Cognac and twenty dozen of claret, during the time 
the coast was clear, and that he had sent a case of the latter to his friend, whom 
he had so cleverly kept in play, with his compliments, “not to ride races where 
there were six-mile heats again, before breakfast ” 

As we rode up to the course next evening, at four o’clock, as usual, we 
were somewhat late, and found the rope drawn across the ingress at the bottom 
of the course. The bugle to saddle had sounded some time before ; so we 
had to pull up where we were, in order to see the horses pass. We were 
standing with our horses’ heads close to the ropes, when an overseer of some 
neighbouring estate rode up, pretty well primed apparently, and, to our great 
surprise, charged the rope, which he did not appear to see. He was only trotting 
his mule, however, and there was no appearance of haste or violence about him ; 
but when the rope checked the animal, he gave a drunken pitch, but all as quiet 
as could be, and toppled over its head quite gently, as if he had been a sack, 
into the ride, where, after making one or two sprawling movements with his feet, 
he lay still, with the beast looking at him from the other side of the rope, and 
poking down its head, and snorting and snoking at him. The next bugle sounded, 
the horses were away, and some of the lookers-on had just time to drag the poor 
fellow off the course by the legs, when they passed us like a whirlwind. 

‘“‘ Tree to one on Moses,” cried one sable amateur, for if we had not altogether 
the style of Newmarket, it was from no want of Blacklegs. 

‘Six to one on Blue Peter,” quoth another ragged neger. 

“ Five to one on Mammy Taws.” 

‘Slap Bang against de field.’ And all was anxiety about the race ; but no 
one took any notice of the poor overseer, who lay still and motionless on the 
side of the dry ditch that surrounds the course. 

At length, seeing the poor creature broiling in the hot sun, we dismounted to 
help him up. 

** Massa,”’ said a negro, taking his arm, ‘he must be well drunk, dis buccra. 
See how him hand drop again when I lift him—supple like one new-kill snake.” 

‘‘Supple enough,” said Dr. , who now rode up, and felt his pulse first, 
and then his neck. ‘* Poor fellow! supple as he is now, he will be soon stark 
and stiff enough. His neck is broken—that’s all.” 

‘* Neck broken! ” said Flamingo and I in a breath, much shocked. 

“Yes, and dead as Julius Cesar. But, pray, did you notice if the White 
Jacket and Black Cap came in!”’ 

The man had, in very truth, actually broken his neck. 
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“No; thére are two schooners, the Humming Bird" and Lizard, on the Took- 
out; but no tidings of the infernal little felacca.” 
“Felucea! felucea !” said I, looking across the table at Don Felix. “ Pardon 
me, sir, what felucca were you speaking of *” 
“‘ Why, that is moré than I can tell you, sir; but she has plundered three 
London'ships off Morant bay within this last week, one of them belonging to 
me, and in my case the captain and crew were most cruelly treated; but now, 
when two men-of-war schooners are cruizing for her, she has vanished like a 
spectre.” 
“Yes,” said another of the party; ‘“‘and the John Shand was boarded yes- 
terday evening by the same vessel off Yallahs, and robbed of a chronometer ; 
but the boarding officer, by way of amende, I suppose, politely handed the 
captain the Kingston papers of the morning.” 
“Ho, ho, Master Wilson,” thought I.—[ To be continued.) 
ee 
THE LAST JOURNEY. 


Michand, in his description of an Egyptian funeral procession, which he met 
on its way to the cemetery of Rosetta, says, ‘‘ The procession we saw pass 
stopped before certain houses, and sometimes receded a few steps. I was told 
that the dead stopped thus before the doors of their friends to bid them a last 
farewell, and before those of their enemies to effect a reconciliation, before they 
parted for ever.” —Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Slowly, with measured tread, 
Onward we bear the dead 

To his long home. 
Short grows the homeward road, 
Oh with your mortal load. 

Oh, Grave ! we come. 


Yet, yet—ah! hasten not 

Past each remembered spot 
Where he hath been ; 

Where late he walked in glee, 

There from henceforth to be 
Never more seen. 


Yet! yet—ah! slowly move— 
Bear not the form we love 
Fast from our aight— 
Let the air breathe on him, 
And the sun beam on him 
Last looks of light. 


Rest ye—set down the bier, 
One he loved dwelleth here. 
Let the dead lie 
A moment that door beside, 
Wont to fly open wide 
Ere he drew nigh. 


Hearken !—he speaketh yet— 

“Oh, friend! wilt thou forget 
(Friend more than brother !) 

How hand in hand we’ve gone, 

Heart with heart linked in one— 
All to each other? 


“Oh, friend! I go from thee, 

Where the worm feasteth free, 
Darkly to dwell. 

Giv’st thou no parting kiss ? 

Friend ! is it come to this ? 
Oh, friend, farewell ?” 


Uplift your load again, 

Take up the mourning strain! 
Pour the deep wail! 

Lo! the expected one 

To his place passeth on— 








Several evenings after this, I was engaged in a fishing party, in a canoe, near 
the top of the harbour, at a cove where the prizes of the squadron were usually 
moored, previous to their being sold. It was a very fine evening, and the sun 
was setting gloriously in the west—as where else should he have set? Our sport 
had been very good, and we were thinking of taking up the grapnel. 

‘*T say Brail,” said Flamingo, “let us go and inspect the Morne Fortunee 
there.” This was a French privateer, one of the captured vessels, that lay about 
a cable's length from where we were. 

“Come along, then—there, string the fish, Twister. Up anchor, boys, and 
pull for that brig.” 

As we approached, we saw a man get into a small skiff that lay alongside, with 
two black fellows in it, rather hurriedly, and pull for the shore. 

The last rays of the evening sun shone brightly on him as he passed us, and 
I had a good squint athis face. He gave me a piercing look also, and then sud- 
denly turned away. 

“Eh! no, it can’t be—by Mercury, but it is though! Why, there is the fel- 
low that saved my bacon from the Jew at the theatre, I declare. And more than 
that, when I piece several floating notions together,—why, Don Felix, there 
goes, as large as life, the Master Wilson of Montego Bay.” 

“You don’t say so!’’ quoth Flamingo. ‘Stop, we have four fellows in the 
boat besides ourselves and the servant, and here is my gun. Besides, Quacco 
there is an old soldier. Boys give way after that boat—one dollar, if you beat 
him.” 

“Hurrah! hurrah for massa!’ And away we shot after the skiff, which, as 
yet, was proceeding very leisurely, so that we rapidly gained on it. As we 
came up within pistol shot, the chase lay on his oars, and the person steering, 
looked steadily at us. I was not so sure of him now. He had a deep scar down 
the left cheek, which the other had not. 

‘Do you want any thing with me, gentlemen!” This simple question fairly 
posed us. ; 

“«‘ No—not—that is—pull the starboard oars. This last sentence I spoke to 
the negroes in a whisper, and the effect of the fulfilment of the order was to 
bring the bow of the canoe awvithin a couple yards of the broadside of the skiff. 
The stranger, at this suspicious movement, made a sign to his men, who stretched 
out with the thews of gladiators. This broke the ice. 

“ After him, my lads,” cried Flamingo. 

We were now within a quarter of a mile of the narrow neck of sand that di- 
vides the harbour from the sea, here about fifty yards broad, and not above three 
feet high ; so that. although the skiff was evidently heading us, yet we had every 
prospect of being up in time to seize the crew before they could haul her across, 
and launch her through the surf on the sea-face of the bank. 

“There he is ashore. Murder, how handily the black fellows walk off with 
the skiff as if it were paper.” 

As Don Felix spoke, we also took the ground, and he and I jumped out, and 
pushed after the strangers. When we got within ten yards of them, the party, 
of whom I had suspicions, turned resolutely, and made a step towards us. 

“J do not know to what circumstance I am indebted for the pleasure of your 
company, gentlemen,” said he, quite calmly. ‘ Will you please to make known 
your desire?” 

Here Flamingo, Quacco, and one of the canoe-men made as if they would 
pass him, and get between him and the beach, where his people were in the very 
act of launching the skiff through the surf. When he saw this, he smiled bit- 
terly, drew his belt tighter, and then suddenly made a rush past them, chucked 
Quacco to one side, and a black fellow to the other, as if they had been children, 
dashed into the sea up to his waist, clambered into the skiff, and before we 
could count twenty, he was pulling right out to sea, without once looking behind 
him. 

“ Heave too. or I'll fire at you, by Jupiter,” roared Don Felix. *" 

The stranger still did not deign to look round, occupying himself in bailing 
out the water that the skiff had taken, in the shove through the surf. ; 

Flamingo repeated the threat, levelling his fowling-piece, at which our friend 
slowly held up a bright-barrelled article, that he took from the bottom of the 
boat, and that looked more like a swivel than a blunderbuss. At sight of this 

Don Felix dropped his gun as if the barrel had burned his fingers, and whipped 
both hands under the skirts of his coat, wheeling round on one leg, drawing 
himself up to his full height, and grinning and shutting hie eyes, and slewing 
his head on one side, as if he had been trying to present the smallest possible 
surface to the peltingof a hail-shower. The stranger, at this, slowly replaced 
the weapon, and in a twinkling was out of gun-shot, pulling towards a schooner 
| lying becalmed oxtside of the keys. . . sae 

‘“T say, Brail, did you see that glancing affair in his hand : Was it a car- 
ronade, think you, or a long eighteen pounder! Why, it might have doodled 
our whole party as regularly as Rory Macgregor did his own ducks.” 





the race course. Now the latter was a measured mile ; a six mile heat, thought 
J, in such a climate, and the owners to ride! However, there was nothing more 
Said about it, and I had forgotten it, until Mr. Flamingo took me out in his Stan- 
hope at daybreak the next morning to see the racers sweated ; and there, the 


first thing that met our eyes was old Straw sure enough, with his hat tied under | 


his ¢hin by a red bandana, and his trousers shuffled up to his knees, ambling along 
mighty fussily, on a great chesnut mare, as unlike a racehorse, as one could well 


_—_— 


* The gangs are turned in at dinner-time by the sounding of a conch shell, 








On returning, we went on board the prize brig, from which we had startled 
| our friend, and found the arm-chest on the poop broken open, and the con- 
| tents scattered about the deck, as if the party had been picking and choosing. 
| So, so, I see what our honest man has been after,” said I. 
| There was no prize-keeper on board ; and, knowing this, the visit of the skiff 


had unquestionably been for the purpose of purloining arms. 
* * * * * * 


|  * Jackson,” said a gentleman at dinner, at the house where I dined that day, 
| “any further accounts from windward ?” 


Grave! bid him hail. 
Here dwells his mortal foe ; 
Lay the departed low, 

Even at his gate.— 

Will the dead speak again! 
Utt’ring proud boasts and vain, 
Last words of hate? 


Lo! the cold lips unclose.— 

List ! list ! what sounds are those, 
Plaintive and low ? 

“ Oh thou, mine enemy ! 

Come forth and look on me 
Ere hence I go. 


“ Curse not thy foeman now. 
Mark ! on this pallid brow 
Whose seal is set ! 
Pard’ning I pass away.— 
Then—wage not war with clay— 
Pardon—forget.” 


Now his last labour’s done ! 
Now, now the goal is won! 
Oh, Grave ! we come, 
Seal up this precious dust— 
Land of the good and just, 
Take the soul home! 


—_— 


THE BUTTERFLY’S APPEAL. 


Oh, harm ine not !—oh, set me free !— 
Oh, listen while I pray ! 

What is it that you want with me !— 
Oh, bear me not away ! 

What is it you would do—sure not 
To stop this beating heart? 

Oh, think—it is a life of love 
That you would bid depart, 


My wings they tremble so !—do see 
What fragile things they are ! 

And yet they béar me light and free 
Up thro’ the fragrant air. 

Oh, pleasant are the sights they bring 
In the sweet summer hours : 

Do you not joy to look at them— 
So oft like flying flowers! 


_ You do not know, you do not hear, 

And yet I have a voice, 

That says and sings all sorts of things, 
To make the world rejoice ; 

My little world—which, tho’ so small 
Is yet a world to me— 

Oh, spare me—and I'll tell you why 
I beg so earnestly. 





There is another who will grieve 
If harm should come to me ; 
We fly together, sport together, 
Over the sunny lea ; 
And when the shade comes o’er the flowers, 
Or when the chill wind heaves 
The roses to and fro, we make 
A couch beneath'the leaves. 


He’s flown to find the sunniest bank 
For us to rest upon ; 

What will he do when he comes back 
And finds that I am gone ? 

You'll have a love some day, perhaps— 
Ne’er be THEY treated so !— 

E’en now he longs for me to come— 
Oh, let me, let me, go! 

—>_—. 


Suntwtary. 


The Jews in Turkey. —The official journal of Turkey (Le Moniteur Ottoman) 
states that the Sultan had invested the Grand Rabbin with the Caftan. The 
Jews will henceforth enjoy the same rights as the Mussulman’s ; because, says 
the journal, equality of rights necessarily combine equality of duties. 

Death of Col. Fitzgerald—We deeply regret to announce the death of this 
estimable gentleman, which took place on Saturday evening last at his residence, 
near Athy. His illness was of only four or five days duration, occasioned in 
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the commencement by having received cold while hunting, which brought on a 
-violent fever, of which he died, to the deep regret of all who knew him.— 
Leinster Express. oy & ; 
Scene in the Commons.—A singular scene, considering the state of parties, 
was seen in the House of Commons on Wednesday evening. Sir James 
Graham, who was sitting in his usual place on the Ministerial side, beckoned 
Isord John Russell, as his Lordship entered the House, to the seat next him, 
where they sat in conversation for some time. Lord Stanley soon came in, and 
found his place occupied by * the Leader of the Opposition. 
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hour's duration. When Lord Stanley came, Lord John pointed over to his own 
seat, as if jokingly inviting Lord Stanley to take his place. 

Stoicism of Scamen.—lInured to hardships, to dangers, and to perpetual change 
of companions, the seaman contracts a species of stoicism almost incredible. 
«“ Avast there!” cried a sailor to his comrade, who was busied in heaving over- 


board the lower division of a shipmate just cut in halves by a chain-shot at a great | 
“ Avast ! let us first see if Ben ar’nt got the key of our 


naval engagement. 
mess chest in his pocket.”’ 


Doings at Deihi.—His Highness the Maharajah of Delhi seems a man of busi- | 


ness, who tempers justice with mercy. The papers lately received, state, that 


five thieves, having suffered imprisonment for their crimes, were at length 


restored to liberty, but at parting compelled to leave their noses and ears, as hos- 
tages for their future good conduct. Qn the 5th of November, his highness had 
a proclamation issued in the city, that if any person was found gambling he 
would forfeit his ears and nose. 

Short Sermon.—* Be sober, grave, temperate.” Titus, ii. 9. 1. There are 
three companions with whom you should always keep on good terms—Ist, Your 
Wife. 2d, Your Stomach. 3d, Your Conscience. 2. If you wish to enjoy 
peace, long life, and happiness, preserve them by temperance ; intemperance 
produces—Ist, Domestic Misery. 2d, Premature Death. 3d, Infidelity. To 
make these points clear, I refer you—Ist, To the Newgate Calendar. 2d, To 
the Hospitals, Lunatic Asylums, and Workhouses. 3d, To the past experience 
of what you have seen, read, and suffered in mind, body, and estate. Reaper, 
pecipE! Which will you choose? ‘Temperance, with happiness and long life ; 
or intemperance, with misery and premature death. 

Mrs. Somerville and Miss Caroline Herschel have been elected members of 
the Astronomical Society. —Daily Papers. 

Mr. Sincla’r.— After an absence of several years from his native land, the land 
ef song, Mr. Sinclair, we observe from the Edinburgh journals, has re-appear- 
ed with great éclat in the theatre there. His Masaniello is spoken of in the 
highest terms; and the amateurs have discovered that his charming organ has 
been improved rather than deteriorated by crossing the wide Atlantic. 

Handel required uncommonly large and frequent supplies uf food. Among 
other stories iold of this great musician, it is said, that whenever he dined alone 
at a tavern he always ordered “dinner for three ;”’ and on receiving for answer 
to his question, “ Is de tinner retty?” ‘As soon as the company come ;”’ he 
said con strepito, ‘* Den pring up te tinner,” prestissemo “* I am de gompany.” 

The Magicienne sailed from Madras on the 16th December, for Portsmouth, 
where she arrived on the 12th inst. accomplishing the voyage in 85 days! This 
is, we believe, the swiftest passage on record. 

A new opera by Scribe, called La Juive, has just been brought out at Paris 
Scene, the city of Constance, during the time of the famous council. It is re- 
presented as far exceeding in splendour any thing that has before appeared on 
the Parisian stage. The magnificence of the middle ages is now to be realised 
in the richness, variety, and accuracy of costume. 

“ Tickled with a Straw.’"-—Among the constant newspaper advertisements of 
droll import is one of a tradesman, who styles himself ‘* Manufacturer of English 
and Foreign straws to the Courts of Great Britain and France,” &c. Another 
states, that he alters Flats to suit thém to the present times. 

The number of persons who visited the British Museum in 1829 was 68,101 ; 
in 1830, 73,336 ; in 1831, 99,912; in 1832, 147,896; in 1833, 210,495; in 
1834, 237,366. 

Pedro's Soldiers.—Since the 16th of last January, eighty-one of the late 
soldiers of Dom Pedro have sought refuge in the Liverpool Night Asylum. 
Most of these men have been destitute of shoes and stockings. ‘There were 
eight in the Asylum on Wednesday night.— Mercury. 

Cheap Cure for Fever —A German doctor, during twenty-five years’ prac- 
tices, has never failed to cure intermittent fever by strictly and literally starving 
his patients for three whole days. He allows them only a little water ; and after 
the fast, accustoms them to food gradually. 

To such of our readers as are skilled in etymology, the following account of 
the derivation of the word News may appear worthy of attention. ** News ’ 
is not, as many imagine, derived from the adjective New. In former times, it 
was a prevalent practice to put over the periodical publications of the day, the 
initial letters of the cardinal points of the compass, thus : 

N 
E+_w 
s 
importing that these papers contained intelligence from the four quarters of the 
Globe ; and from this practice is derived the term newspaper. 

A German publication gives the following statement of the proportion between 
the journals and the population of the principal countries in Europe :—In Rome 
there is One journal to 51,000 persons ; in Madrid, one to 50,000; in Vienna, 
one to 11,000; in London, one to 10,600; in Berlin, one to 4,070; in Paris, 
one to 3,700; in Stockholm, one to 2,600; in Leipsic, one tu 1,100; in the 
whole of Spain, one to 864,000 ; in Russia, one to 674,000 ; in Austria, one to 
376,000 ; in Switzerland, one to 66,000 ; in France, one to 52,000 ; in England, 
one to 46,009 ; in Prussia, one to 43,000; in the Netherlands, one to 40,450. 
The number of subscribers to that of the inhabitants is, in France, one to 437 ; 
in England, one to 184; in the Netherlands, one to 100.— Foreign Quarterly. 

An ancient, and, in these peaceful times, a very singular custom, still prevails 
at Newcastle-on-Tyne, in connexion with the assizes for the Northern Circuit. 
Before the Judges set out on their journey from Newcastle to Carlisle, the Mayor 
has to present their Lordships with a certain piece of money for the purchase of 
daggers to defend themselves with on the road.—Carlisle Patriot. 

General O' Halloran.—T hus veteran, who was lately knighted by his Majesty, 
had been 54 years in India, without ever setting his foot on British soil. His 
history is a curious one. The son of the author of the * History of Ireland’ left 
his native country at 20 years of age, and sailed for India from the Shannon, 
without touching at any English port. Hibs first visit to England was on his 
landing from Calcutta, about seven or eight months ago, in his 74th year. 
perhaps the only instance of an officer in the Company’s service never having 
been in England till his return home for life. : 

War-Offce, April 3.—1st Regt. of Life Gds: Cor. and Sub-Lt. R. Brooke 
to be Lt. by pur., v. West, who rets. ; Hon. O. Duncombe to be Cor. and Sub- 
Lt. by pur., v. Brooke —5th Regt. of Drag. Gds: J. I. Blackburne, Gent., to be 
Cor. by pur., v. Blackwood, prom.—8th Regt. of Lgt. Drags: Cor. E. Mostyn 
to be Lt. by pur., v. Vivian, who rets.; © Smith, Gent., to be Cor. by pur., v. 
Mostyn.—-9th Regt, of Ft: Lt. A. C. Chichester to be Capt. by pur., v. Vyner, 
who rets. ; Ens. A. Borton to be Lt. by pur., v. Chichester; S. A. F. Cary, 
Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Borton.—14th Do: Ens. R. S. Grady to be Lt. by 
pur., v. Wilder, who rets. ; E. P. Mackie, Gent., to be Ens. by pur., v. Grady. 
—24th Do: Surg. J. Shortt, M. D., from the 70 Regt. of Ft., to be Surg, v. 


W. Byrtt, who rets. upon h. p.—42d Do: Ens. and Adjt. J. Wheatley to have ' 


the rank of Lt.—43d Do: 11. G. Talbot to be Capt. by pur., v. Heneage, who 
rets.; Ens. W. D. Oxenden to be Lt. by pur., v. Talbot; Ens. and Adjt. G. 
Priestly to have the rank of Lt.; Hon. T. G. Cholmondeley to be Ens. by pur., 
v. Oxenden.—5lat Do: Lt. S. N. Fisher to be Capt. by pur., v. Howley, who 
rets.; Ens. G. H. J. Leigh to be Lt. by pur., v. Fisher ; M F. A.C. Kerr, Gent., 
to be Ens. by pur,, v. Leigh.—56th Do: Staff-Asst.-Surg. W. Dawson, M. D., 
to be Surg., v. H. W. Markham, who rets. upon h. p—62d Do: Ens. A. 
M‘Leod to be Lt. by pur., v. Shearman, whose prom. bas not taken place.—7 1st 
Do: Ens. R. F. Hunter, from the 76th Regt. of Ft., to be Ens., v. Grant, who 
exchs.—76th Do: Ens. B. Grant, from the 71st Regt. of Ft., to be Ens Vv 
Hunter, who exchs.—79th Do: Asst.-Sorg. J. Lorimer, M. D., from the 24th 


Regt. of Ft., to be Surg., v. Shortt, app. to the 24th Regt. of Ft—82d Do; | 


Asst -Surg. J. D. Grant, from the 95th Regt. of Ft., to be Asst -Surg., v. 
Shanks, prom. in the 55th Regt. of Ft.--84th Do: Maj. E. Nicholl to be Lt 
Col. without pur., v. Keyt, dec ; Capt. J. W. Bernard to be Maj., v. Nicholl : 


Capt. Hon. H. Cole, from the h p. of the Ist W. I. Regt., to be Capt., v. C 
Westley, who exchs n 


Regt. of Ft.. to be Capt., v. Bernard 
MONTHLY MILITARY OBITUARY FOR MARCH. 


General—Sir H. Johnson, Colonel 5th Foot, and Governor of Ross Castle. 

Major General—Hardwicke, East India Company’s service. 

Lieut. Colonels—Hon. James Forbes, Coldstream Guards : Keytt, 83d foot ; 
Ryan, Unatt ; Bruckmann, K. H. late German Legion , 

Majors—Clarke, late 11th Royal Veteran Battalion : Von Miller, half pay 
ist Hussars, late German Legion . , 

Captains—Fulton, 27th foot ; Starke, Royal Marines 
Prime, late 4th royal veteran battalion ; 
47th foot; Browe, half pay 60th foot ; 
A. Campbell, unatt. ; 


; D. C. Douglas, do ; 
Stowe, late 9th do ; Irvine, half pay 
! Fraser, half pay 3d West India Regt. ; 
Cartan, do; Kearney, do; Theile, late German Legion ; 
Von Der Decken, late German Legion ; Pufendarf, late German Legion ; 
Meyer, late German Legion; Dodge, half pay Foreign Veteran Battalion : 

Lieutenants—Donnithorne, 44th foot : Ireland, 76th foot; E. Rea, Royal 





After shaking | 
hands, the trio sat down, and had a very earnest conversation of a quarter of an 


He is + 


, rec. the diff.; Capt. G. Porter, from the h. p. of the 61st | 


May 16, 





She Albion. 





Lamb, late 4th Royal Veteran Battalion ; Hagger, late 7th do; Nel- 
Hunt, half pay Tartleton’s Dragoons; Reed, half 
| pay 71st foot ; Stuart, do; Robbins, half pay 65th foot; Prendergast. half pay 
, 7th West India Regiment ; Von Ingersleben, late German Legion ; Helmrich, 
| do. ; Speckman, do. ; Wistinghausen, do.; De Wewhe, half pay Fo. Veteran 
| Battalion. p 
| Second Lieutenants and Ensigns—Gun, 2d West India Regt. ; Ven der 
| Sode, do. 
Quarter-master Holt, haif pay 6th Garrison Battalion. 
Downing street, March 28.—The King has been graciously pleased to nomi- 
‘nate and appeint Lieutenant-General the Hon. Sir Edward Stopford, Knight 
| Commander of the Most Hon. Military order of the Bath, to be a Knight Grand 
| Cross of the said Order, in the room of General Sir Henry Johnson, Bart., de- 
ceased. 
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DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH’S PHILOSOPHY: OF 
HEALTH. 
| This is a book which concerns all and will instruct all. Its first subject is 
| Life, in the most extended and general sense. Life as displayed in man 1s next 
The final object of the author is to increase human happiness, by 


| taken up. i i 
The last point he will attain, 


| improving the condition of both mind and body. ‘ 
by showing us the general laws which govern health, and contribute to enjoy- 
| ment and longevity, or to their reverses, pain and death. That our mental 
vigour and a disposition to mental exertion depend upon the state of the body, 
all will admit ; many will allow that much of our virtue rests upon our health. 
So far Dr. Smith’s proposal is easily enough comprehended. He appears, how- 
ever, to labour with some ulterior theory, by which the connexion between mind 
and Lody may be more distinctly traced, their mutual dependence more clearly 
established, and the action of the body upon the mind brought under our control, 
so as to combine medical and mcral philosophy in one. Another opinion is more 
broadly stated—that neither the mental nor the physical powers of man have yet 
been fully developed. And with the eloquence of an orator, the reasoning of a 
philosopher, and the zeal of an enthusiast, our author intimates that discoveries 
in physiology and morality are yet to be made, which will give an almost 
Antediluvian length to the life of man, develope and maintain in complete per- 
fection all his organs, every one of which is created to yield him enjoyment, 
whilst extended knowledge and improved wisdom shall render him worthy of 
these physical blessings. It is common to find persons grieving that they were 
not born in some former age; our regrets take a different direction—whenever 
we think of the improvements which are going on in the useful arts, of the 
advancement im the sciences, and of the discoveries in philosophy, we envy 
posterity. 

It appears at first sight, that Dr. Smith’s book bears a close relation to Dr. 
Roget’s Bridgewater Treatise, and Dr. Combe’s Physiology applied to Health 
and Education. The resemblance is in the subjects, not in the treatment. Dr. 
Smith’s exhibition of general Life is more condensed, more full, more intelligi- 
ble, and consequently more striking, than that of Dr. Roget. His view of 
human physiology is much more comprehensive, elaborate, and complete, than 
that of Dr. Combe; though, so far aa it has yet gone, less popular. Not that 
Dr. Smith is a dry writer, but the minute details of this part of his subject have 
necessarily an air of abstruseness. ‘The tirst hundred pages of his general ex- 
position cannot be perused without feeling an expansion of mind at the novelty 
of his information, anda high degree of delight at the masterly ease with which 
it is conveyed, and which frequently give the effect of the highest eloquence to 

a style seldom very neat, and now and then rather scholastic. 
| To make the following extracts more intelligible, it should be observed that 
| Life consists of two divisions—the organic, and the animal. The powers of 
the first are confined to the maintenance of existence and the reproduction of 
| the species. ‘It receives food, transforms its food into its own proper sub- 
stance, builds this substance up into structure, generates and maintains a certain 
| temperature, derives its existence from a parent, producing an offspring like 
itself, and terminates its existence in death:” and such is the life of plants, 
whose organs vary in complexity, but not in kind. In animal life, all these 
| powers are found, but two superior ones are added—sensation, and voluntary 
| motion. To follow out the author’s exposition of these separate states of exis- 
tence, from the simplest to the more complicated plant—from the lowest ani- 
| malculw, whose form is invisible save through a powerful microscope, and whose 
| nourishment by food or whose possession of a stomach was doubted till the ex- 
| periments of EHRENBERG, up to man—wo6nld require a quotation of the earlier 
chapters. If this were possible, it would not be fair. We will, however, take 
the close. 





ORGANIC AND ANIMAL LIFE COMPARED. 


,| The action of the apparatus of the organic life when sound, is without con- 


| sciousness ; the object of the action of the apparatus of the animal life is the 
| production of consciousness. The final cause of the action of the apparatus of 
| the organic life is the maintenance of existence ; the final cause of the action of 
| the apparatus of the anima! life is the production of conscious existence. What 
' purpose would be answered by connecting consciousness with the action of 
organic organs! Were we sensible of the organic processes ; did we know when 
the heart beats, and the lung plays, and the stomach digests, and the excretory 
organ excretes, the consciousness could not promote, but might disturb the due 
and orderly course of these processes. Moreover, they would so occupy and 
' engross our minds, that we would have little inclination or time to attend to 
other objects. Beneficently, therefore, are they placed equally beyond our ob- 
servation and control. Nevertheless, when our consciousness of these processes 
| may be of service; when they are going wrong; when their too feeble or too 
intense action is in danger of destroying existence, the animal life is made 
| sensible of what is passing in the organic, in order that the former may take 
beneficial cognizance of the latter, may do what experience may have taught 
| to be conducive to the restoration of the diseased orgam to a sound state, or 
| avoid doing what may conduce to the increase or maintenance of its morbid 
| condition. * * * 
The functions of the organic life are performed with uninterrupted continuity ; 
| to those of the animal life rest is indispensable. ‘The action of the heart is un- 
ceasing ; it takes not and needs not rest. On it goes, for the space of eighty or 
| ninety years, at the rate of a hundred thousand strokes every twenty-four hours, 
having at every stroke a great resistance to overcome, yet it continues this 
jaction for this length of time without intermission. Alike incessant is the 
action of the lung, which is always receiving and always emitting air; and the 
} action of the skin, which is always transpiring and always absorbing ; and 
the action of the alimentary canal, which is always compensating the loss which 
the system is always sustaining. 
But of thiscuntinuity of action the organs and functions of the animal life 
| are incapable. No voluntary muscle can maintain its action beyond a given 
time ; no effort of the will can keep it in a state of uninterrupted contraction ; 
relaxation must alternate with contraction ; and even this alternate action cannot 
go on long without rest. No organ of sense can continue to receive impression 
after impression without fatigue. By protracted exertion the ear loses its sensi- 
bility to sound, the eye to light, the tongue to savour, and the touch to the 
qualities of bodies about which it is conversant. The brain cannot carry on its 
intellectual operations with vigour beyond a certain period; the trains of ideas 
| with which it works become, after a time, indistinct and confused; nor is it 
, capable of reacting with energy until it has remained in a state of rest proportion- 
ed to the duration of preceding activity 
‘And this rest is sleep. Sleep is the repose of the senses, the rest of the 
muscles their support and sustenance. What food is to the organic, sleep is to 
the animal life. Nutrition can no more go on without aliment, than sensation, 
thought, and motion without sleep 
‘* But it is the animal life only that sleeps ; death would be the consequence 
of the momentary slumber of the organs. If, when the brain betook itself to 
repose, the engine that moves the blood ceased to supply it with its vital fluid, 
never again would it awake. The animal Jife is active only during a portion of 
| its existence , the activity of the organic life is never for a moment suspended ; 
| and in order to endow its organs with the power of continuing this uninterrupted 
action, they are rendered incapable of fatigue : fatigue, on the contrary, is inse- 
parable from the action of the organs of the animal life ; fatigue imposes the ne- 
| cessity of rest, rest is sleep, and sleep is renovation.” 


The animal and organic lives, as already intimated, are perfectly distinct in 
themselves ; the latter can exist separately from the former: and when the for- 


mer is superadded upon the latter, the animal life may cease, whilst the organic | 


still continues. Another difference is, that all the organic functions are depend- 
ent on each other, and must be discharged ; of the organic, one may be disor- 
dered without much disturbance of the rest, and one may cease altogether whilst 
another continues in vigorous action Nay, they begin to exist at different times. 
Here is an account of 


; HUMAN LIFE. 

The two lives are born at different periods, and the one is in active operation 
before the other is €ven in existence. The first action observable in the embryo 
is a minute pulsating point. It is the young heart propelling its infant stream. 
Before brain, or nerve, or muscle can be distinguished, the heart is in existence 
and in action; that is, the apparatus of the organic function of the circulation 
is built up and is in operation before there is any trace of an animal organ. 
| Arteries and veins circulate blood, capillary vessels receive the vital fluid, and 

out of it form brain and muscle ; the organs of the animal, no less than the 
various substances that compose the organs of the organic life. The organic is 
} not only anterior to the animal life, but it is by the action of the organic that } 
| existence is given to the animal life. The organic life is born at the first mo- j 
; ment of existence ; the animal life not until a period comparatively distant ; the | 


epoch emphatically called the period of birth, namely, the period when the new 
being is detached from its mother; when it first comes into contact with ex. 
ternal objects; when it carries on all the functions of its economy by its own 
organs, and consequently enjoys independent existence. 

The functions of the organic life are perfect at once. The heart contrac 
as well, the arteries secrete as well, the respiratory organs work as well the first 
moment they begin to act as at any subsequent period. They require no teach 
ing from experience, and they profit nothing from its lessons. On the contrary, 
the operations of the brain, and the actions of the voluntary muscles, feebje and 
uncertain at first, acquire strength by slow degrees, and attain their ultimate 
perfection only at the adult age. How indistinct and confused the first sensa- 
tions of the infant! Before it acquires accuracy, precision, and truth, how im 
mense the labour spent upon perception! Sensations are succeeded by ideas - 
sensations and ideas coalesce with sensations and ideas ; combinations thes 
formed suggest other combinations previously formed, and these a third, and the 
third a fourth, and so is constituted a continuous train of thought. But the jn. 
fantile associations between sensation and sensation, between idea and idea, 
and between sensations and ideas, are, to a certain extent, incorrect, and to . 
still greater extent inadequate ; and the misconception necessarily resulting from 
this early imperfection in the intellectual operations is capable of correction 
only by subsequent and more extended impressions. During its waking hours, 
a large portion of the time of the infant is spent in receiving impressions which 
come to it every instant from all directions, and which it stores up in its jittle 
treasury ; but a large portion is also consumed in the far more serious and diffi- 
cult business of discrimination and correction. Could any man, after having 
attained the age uf manhood, reverse the order of the course through which he 
has passed; could he, with the power of observation, together with the ex. 
perience that belong to manhood, retrace with perfect exactness every step of 
his sentient existence, from the age of forty to the moment that the air first 
came into contact with his body at the moment of his leaving his maternal 
dwelling, among the truths he would learn, the most interesting, if not the most 
surprising, would be those which relate to the manner in which he dealt with 
his earliest impressions ; with the mode in which he combined them, recalled 
them, laid them by for future use ; made his first general deduction; observed 
what subsequent experience taught to be conformable, and what not conformable, 
to this general inference ; his emotions on detecting his first errors, and his con- 
trasted feelings on discovering those comprehensive truths, the certainty of 
which became confirmed by every subsequent impression. Thus to live back- 
wards would be, in fact, to go through the analysis of the intellectual combina- 
tions, and. consequently, to obtain a perfect insight into the canstitution of the 
mind ; and among the curious results which would then become manifest, per- 
haps few would appear more surprising than the true action of the senses. The 
eye, when first impressed by light, does not perceive the objects that reflect it ; 
the ear, when first impressed by sound, does not distinguish the sonorous body, 
When the operation for cataract has been successfully performed in a person 
born blind, the eye immediately becomes sensible to light; but the impression 
of light does not immediately give information relative to the properties of 
bodies. It is gradually, not instantaneously ; it is even by slow degrees that 
luminous objects are discerned with distinctness and accuracy. To see, to hear, 
to smell, to taste, to touch, are processes which appear to be performed in- 
stantaneously, and which actually are performed with astonishing rapidity in a 
person who observes them in himself; but they were not always performed 
thus rapidly: they are processes acquired, businesses learnt; processes and 
businesses acquired and learnt, not without the cost of many efforts and much 
labour. But the senses afford merely the materials for the intellectual opera- 
tions of nemory, combination, comparison, discrimination, induction, operations 
the progress of which is so slow, that they acquire precision, energy, and com- 
prehensiveness only after the culture of years. 

‘“And the same is true of the muscles of volition. How many efforts are 
made before the power of distinct articulation is acquired! how many before the 
infant can stand! how many before the child can walk! The organic life is 
born perfect ; the animal life becomes perfect only by servitude, and the aptitude 
which service gives. 

“ And, finally, as the organic life is the first born, so it is the last to die; 
while the animal life, as it is the latest born, and the last to attain its full de- 
velopment, so it is the earliest to decline and the first to perish. In the pro 
cess of natural death, the extinction of the animal is always anterior to that ot 
the organic life. Real death is a later, and sometimes a much later event than 
apparent death. An animal appears to be dead when, together with the aboli 
tion of sensation and the loss of voluntary motion, respiration, circulation, and 
the rest of the organic functions can no longer be distinguished ; but these func- 
tions go on some time after they have ceased to afford external indications or 
their action. In man, and the warm-blooded animals in general, suspension or 
submmersion extinguishes the animal life, at the latest, within the space of four 
minutes from the time that the atmospheric air is completely excluded from the 
lung; but did the erganic function also cease at the same period, it would be 
impossible to restore an animal to life after apparent death from drowning and 
the like. But however complete and protracted the animal function, reanima- 
tion is always possible as long as organic organs are capable of being restored 
to their usual vigour. The cessation of the animal life is but the first stage of 
death, from which recovery is possible ; death is complete only when the organic 
together with the animal functions have wholly ceased, and are incapable of 
being restablished. 

In man, the process of death is seldom altogether natural. It is generally 
rendered premature by the operation of circumstances which destroy life other- 
wise than by that progressive and slow decay which is the inevitable result of the 
action of organised structure. Death, when natural, is the last event of an ex- 
tended series, of which the first that is appreciable is a change in the animal life, 
and in the noblest portion of that life. ‘The higher faculties fail in the reverse 
order of their development ; the retrogression is the inverse of the progression, 
and the noblest creature, in returning to the state of non-existence, retraces step 
by step each successive stage by which it reached the summit of life. 

‘In the advancing series, the animal is superadded to the organic life ; sensa- 
tion, the lowest faculty of the animal life, precedes ratiocination, the highest. 
The senses called into play at the moment of birth soon acquire the utmost per- 
fection of which they are capable ; but the intellectual faculties later developed, 
are still later perfected, and the highest the latest. 

In the descending series, the animal life fails before the organic, and its nobler 
powers decay sooner and more rapidly than the subordinate. First of all the 
impressions which the ergans of sense convey to the brain become less numerous 
and distinct, and consequently the material on which the mind operates is less 
abundant and perfect ; but at the same time, the power of working vigorously 
with the material it possesses more than proportionably diminishes. Memory 
fails ; analogous phenomena are less readily and less completely recalled by the 
presence of those which should suggest the entire train ; the connecting links 
are dimly seen or wholly lost; the train itself is less vivid and less coherent ; 
train succeeds train with preternatural slowness, and the consequence of these 
growing imperfections is that, at last. induction becomes unsound, just as it was 
in early youth ; and for the same reason, namely, because there is not in the 
mental view an adequate range of individual phenomena; the only difference 
being that the range comprehended in the view of the old man is too narrow, 
because that which he had learnt he has forgotten; while in the youth it is too 
narrow, because that which it is necessary to learn has not been acquired. 

And with the diminution of intellectual power the senses continue progres- 
sively to fail: the eye grows more dim, the ear more dull, the sense of smell 
less delicate, the sense of touch less acute, while the sense of taste immediately 
subservient te the organic function of nutrition, is the last to diminésh in in- 
tensity and correctness, and wholly fails but with the extinction of the life it 
serves. 

** But the senses are not the only servants of the brain; the voluntary muscles 
are so equally: but these minister to the master-power, no longer kept in active 
service, the former no longer employed to convey new, varied, and vivid impres- 
sions, the latter no longer employed to execute the commands of new, varied, and 
intense desires, become successively feebler, slower and more uncertain in their 
action. ‘The hand trembles, the step totters, and every movement is tardy and 
unsteady. And thus, by the loss of one intellectual faculty after another, by the 
obliteration of sense after sense, by the progressive failure of the power of volun- 
tary motion; in a word, by the declining energy and the ultimate extinction of 
the animal life, man, from the state of maturity, passes a second time through 
| the stage of childhood back to that of infancy ; lapses even into the condition of 





|; the embryo: what the fetus was, the man of extreme old age is: when he 
began to exixt, he possessed only organic life ; and before he is ripe for the tomb, 
he returns to the condition of the plant. 

“‘ And even this merely organic existence cannot be long maintained. Slow 
may be the waste of the organic organs; but they do waste, and that waste Is 
not repaired, and consequently their functions languish, znd no amount of stimu 
; lus is capable of invigorating their failing action. The arteries are rigid and 
cannot nourish ; the veins are relaxed and cannot carry on the mass of blood 

that oppress them; the lungs, partly choked up by the deposition of adventitious 





} 





| Matter, and partly incapable of expanding and collapsing by reason of the feeble 


action of the respiratory apparatus, imperfectly aerate the small quantity of blood 


| that flows through them; the heart deprived of its wonted nutriment and stimu- 


lus, is unable to contract with the energy requisite to propel the vital current; 


| the various organs, no longer supplied with the quantity and quality of material 
| necessary for carrying on their respective processes, cease to act ; the machinery 


stops, and this is death. 
** And now, the process of life at an end, the body falls within the dominion 
of the powers which preside universally over matter; the tie that linked all its 


| parts together, holding them in union and keeping them in action, in direct op- 
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sition to those powers, dissolved, it feels and obeys the new attractions to 
which it has become subject ; particle after particle that stood in beautiful order 
fall from their place ; the wonderful structures they composed melt away ; the 
very substances of which those stractures were built up are resolved into their 

nmitive elements ; these elements, set at liberty, enter into combinations, and 
emt constituent parts of new beings ; those new beings in their turn perish ; 
‘om their death springs life, and se the changes go ©n in an everlasting circle.” 

We would willingly, if space permitted us, draw largely from the next ehap- 
ter, to show how fearfully and wonderfully man is made ; to exhibit with what 
wise provision the healthful exercise of the organic actions is in strictness made 
to contribute to eur carnal comferts ; how carefully this feeling is restricted 
within certain limits ; with what consummate art the sensations of animal life 
are divided and confined: how the functions necessary to support existence are 
made sources of pleasure; and im what way the intellectual qualities springing 
from the organization of our senses are formed to,contribute to our enjoyment. 
But we must restrict ourselves te one point : which Paley, but with less of the 
mastery of knowledge, has already handled. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF PAIN. 

“And the pleasure afforded by the various faculties with which the human 

being is endowed is the immediate and direct result of their exercise. With the 
exception of the organic organs, and the reason for the exception in regard to 
them has been assigned, the action of the organs is directly pleasurable. From 
the exercise of the organs of sense, from the operation of the intellectual facul- 
ties, from appetite, passion, and affection, pleasure flows as directly as the ob- 
ct for which the instrument is expressly framed. 
“And pleasure is the ordinary result of the action of the organs; pain is 
sometimes the result, but it is the extraordinary not the ordinary result. What- 
ever may be the degree of pain occasionally produced, or however protageted its 
duration, yet it is never the natural, that is, the usual or permanent staté, either 
of asingle organ, or of an apparatus, or of the system. The usual, the perma- 
nent, the natural condition of e organ, and of the entire system, is plea- 
surable. Abstracting, therefore, from the aggregate amount of pleasure the ag- 
gregate amount of pain, the balance in favour of pleasure isimmense. This is 
true of the ordinary experience of ordinary men, even taking their physical and 
mental states such as they are at present; but the ordinary physical and mental 
states, considered as sources of pleasure of every human being, might be prodi- 
giously improved ; and some attempt willbe le, in a subsequent part of this 
work, to show in what manner and toe what a 

“It has been already stated that there are cases in which pleasure is manifestly 
given for its own sake ; in which it is rested in as an ultimate object ; but the 
converse is never found : in no case is the excitement of pain gratuitous. Among 
al] the examples of secretion, there is no instance of a fluid, the object of which 
is to irritate and inflame ; among all the actions of the economy, there is none, 
the object of which is the production of pain. 

“Moreover, all such action of the organs as is productive of pleasure, is con- 
ducive to their complete development, and consequently to the increase of their 
capacity for producing pleasure ; while all such action of the organs as is pro- 
ductive of pain, is preventive of their complete development, and consequently 
diminishes their capacity for producing pain. The natural tendency of pleasure 
is to its own augmentation and perpetuity. Pain, on the contrary, is self 
destructive. 

‘Special provision is made in the economy for preventing pain from passing 
beyond a certain limit, and from enduring beyond a certain time. Pain, when it 
reaches a certain intensity, deadens the sensibility of the sentient nerve; and 
when it lasts beyond a certain time it excites new actions in the organ affected, 
by which the organ is either restored to a sound state, or so changed in structure 
that its function is wholly abolished. But change of structure and abolition 
of function, if a and permanent, are incompatible with the continuance 
of life. If, then, the actions of the economy, excited by pain, fail to put an end 
to suffering, by restoring the diseased organ to a healthy state, they succeed in 
putting an end to it by terminating life. Pain, therefore, cannot be so severe 
and lasting as materially to preponderate over pleasure, without soon proving 
destructive to life.’ 

The work has occasionally been spoken of as if it were a whole; in fact, 
however, one volume only is yet published. This completes the general view of 
Life ; teaches us the primary elements of which the human body is composed ; 

exhibits in detail, with the assistance of a number of explanatory cuts, its 
structure and its organs, and explains the manner in which they exercise their 
functions. The volume closes with an account of the characters, properties, 
and circulation of the blood. In what order and in what length the other 
constituent parts of the body are to be treated hereafter, we are not told, or in 
how many volumes the work is to be completed. We look expectingly for the 
general views of man’s capabilities of enjoyment, which are to follow the elaborate 
exposition of the system. 


je 
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IRISH CHURCH DEBATE. 
From Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 

This debate seems to have taken the most extraordinary course on the part of 
the Irish members, who, not at all deterred by the oath they take, are not only 
ready to go all the lengths with Lord John Russell in appropriating a portion of 
the ineome of the Irish Church, but are prepared to hail the principle of appro- 
priation as the harbinger of the re-establishment of their own church. ‘Surely 
these gentlemen must either have forgotten, or must undervalue, the obligation 
of the oath they take, and therefore we beg to call the attention of our readers | 
to it. Every Roman Catholic takes the following oath before his admission | 
into a seat in the House of Commons :— 

“T do swear that I will defend, to the utmost of my power, the settlement of 
property within this realm, as established by the laws. And I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemaly abjure any intention to subvert the present Church Es- 
tablishment, as settled by law within this realm. And I do solemnly swear, 
that I will never exereise any privilege to which I am, or may become entitled, 
to disturb or weaken the Protestant religion or Protestant government in this 
kingdom. And I do solemnly, in the presence of God, profess, testify, and de- 
clare, that Ido make the declaration, and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this oath, without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatever.” 

How, after this oath, a Roman Catholic could vote as all of them have done, 
on Lord J. Russell's motion, we must leave to their consciences to reconcile. 

But it will be proper to take some of the topics of the debates in their order ; 
and, first, as to the income of the Irish Church itself, of which the Roman 
Catholics are desirous to take away one-fourth; because, in the language of 








some of its phrensied assailants, it has become “ bloated und dropsical.” The 
property of the Irish Church was represented by Mr. Hume a few years ago to | 
be £3,000,000. Lord J. Russell has had the modesty to reduce it to £800,000 ; | 
but it appears, upon indisputable evidence in the debate, that it is Short of halfa | 
million. Perhaps an instance of more unjust exaggeration, with a view to in- | 
flame the passions of the people, has never yet been made. Now, the first | 
question is, as to the surplus to be expected from this income. The supporters | 
of the motion have brought forth no facts upon this subject but the general | 
allegation of the diaparity between the Catholic and Protestant population. They | 
charge against the Irish Church that Protestantism is on the decline; but the | 
evidence in the debate shows this to be false. The truth is, that, notwithstanding 
the intimidation of the priests, the horrid massacres, and assassinations ; in spite | 
of the resistance to the diffusion of the Scriptures, and the circulation of the | 






merly to the Roman Catholics ; why not restore it them again, as their ancient 
and undoubted inheritance, since Protestantism has made so slow a progress in 
Ireland. We have before shown what Protestantism has done, and what hasoi 
structed it ; but to this latter argument we make two answers :—First, let the 
Duke of Devonshire and the Earl of Fitzwilliam (self-styled Liberals) set the 
example of restoring the great tithes of at least sixty parishes to the church 
fund,—the originally plundered dowry of the Irish Church ; tithes, which, apart 
from the all-protecting title of the law of the land, these noblemen hold without 
any shadow or pretence of public service or consideration. Let, also, the Dukes 
of Bedford and Devonshire, in England, restore the great tithes and free church 
lands of Bolton, Tavistock, Woburn, Westminster, and of at least one huudred 
appropriated parishes and manors ; let them first set the example of bestowing 
these immense possessions to feed the flocks, the strayed cattle, the sectarian 
droves, of the Dissenters and seceders from the national church of England ; let 
them, we say, first set the example, who neither pray nor preach, say nor sing, 
before they call upon the Irish Protestant Church to give up its narrow and 
barely sufficient revenues, to re-erect the altars, and to furnish out the almost 
idolatrous masses of its superstitious communion,—before the bishops, and clergy, 
the real labourers, and servants of the public, make this sacrifice. Let the pro- 
prietors of lay tithes and church lands set the example,—whose tenure is that of 
a merely indolent and prescriptive possession,—reposing only under the benig- 
nant shadow of t w. This is our first answer to the demand that the Protest- 
ant Chureh pro be delivered up to the Roman Catholic. Our next answer 
is, that if the argument is good in Ireland, it is good also in England and 
Scotland. Let us at once, therefore, be called on by Parliament to make a 
penitent and death-bed restitution of all the monasteries, abbeys, churches, hos- 
pitals, priories, lands, and'tithes, snatched from the Roman Catholics at the Re- 
formation. This would be something intélligible, and would stand upon some 
conceivable principle. If the rights of justice beincapable of extinction, we 
owe as much to the minority of Catholics in E d, as we owe to the majority 
in Ireland. Those, therefore, who advance the argument of the legal claim of 
the Catholics, preach a doctrine just as applicable to England as to Ireland. 

For ourselves we have always thought, that the church property was a species 
of public inheritance, which every individual of the state, provided he render 
himself (and all may render themselves) a worthy competitor, might claim as a 
sort of heir, or founder’s kin. It is an exposed, public, and open inheritance, 
in which the people, the common and middle ranks especially, have a most im- 
portant interest and concern. Shut out of other inheritances by the legislative 
and individual claims of blood and descent; having no traceable lineage of 
Saxon or Norman blood ; condemned to behold the rich lands and meadows in 
England locked up in a kind of patrician tenure by descent ; here is an in- 
heritance in the public property of churches, colleges, and institutions of the 
like nature, at once territorial, exalted, and generous, at which, as the common 
prize, each man may in turn aim. It is an incredible folly, therefore, and a kind 
of suicide upon their expectancy and rights, when the gulled and prodigal people, 
rendered prodigal only by their factious deceivers, would exchange this noble 
birthright for a mess of pottage. Let them leave to “some tenth transmitter 
of a foolish race,” the inheritance which family settlement gives him under the 
law ; but let them still keep open to a generous and unrestricted competition, in 
that field of glory, which is a field for all, the public property of which the 
state is the guardian and trustee, and to which merit, not blood, appoints the 
beneficial use. 

The abstract question of the powers of the state to deal with all description 
of property we do not raise ; but assuredly the property of St. Thomas’s and Guy’s 
Hospitals, of Westminster and St. Paul’s Cathedrals, rest upon as good a right 
as the stalls and tolls of Covent-garden market. The property on the south 
bank of the Thames, attached to the see of Canterbury, appears to have as 
good a claim to the protection of the legislature as that on the north bank, run- 
ning from the shores of the Strand to the foot of Hampstead Hill. We can 
really make no difference between the two, except that, in reason aad equity, we 
prefer the public claimant, the church and the charities, to the private inheritor. 

It has been truly said that the resolution of Friday last holds out a premium 
to the extirpation of Protestantism in Ireland ; it is a sort of curse, like that of 
Scripture on the fig-tree,—henceforth bear no more leaves or fruit upon thy 
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branches. And will Englishmen, Christian Protestant Englishmen, endure this! | 


Where are the pious and truly zealous masses which were in motion some five 
years ago on the question of Catholic emancipation? Will they not, Church- 
men and Dissenters alike, arouse themselves and come forward to petition the 
King on this occasion—to stretch forth his royal arm to support that altar which 
is the only sure prop and protection of the crown itself. 


~ Married, at Albany, by the Rev. Mr. Kissam, Mr. A. C. Castle, dentist of this 
city, to Miss Anne, daughter of the Rev. Thos. Edwards. 












lion acres, and are situated in the townships of Stanstead, Shefford, and Sher- 
broke, By agreement with his Majesty’s Government, £50,000 of the pur- 

chase meney are to be expended, in improving and opening the country to set-~ 
tlers, by making roads and bridges, and erecting such public buildings and estab- 

lishing such public facilities of intercourse, as may be deemed advisable. These 

townships are already settled in many parts, and contained, according to the 

census taken in 1831, upwards of 22,000 inhabitants, chiefly of British 

and American origin. The price of the land, which is held in free and’ common: 
soccage, differs according to the peculiar advantages of situation it may possess ; 

the general average price, however, is fixed at four shillings and ten pence, or’ 
about one dollar per acree The terms of payment are made easy, bejpg one- 

fourth on receiving the title and the residue in six annual instalments. ‘Persons 

wishing to visit this part of the country had better proceed at once to Montreal, 
and make application to the Hon. Peter MacGill, or the Hon. Geo. Moffatt. 
His Majesty’s Consul in this city will also satisfy every necessary enquiry. 

The last lands we shall mention aré those on the Red River and in Texas, 
which have of late become objects of great attention, not only to settlers but to 
speculators—the latter country indeed is quite an el dorado, and adventurérs are 
flocking thither in thousands. The chief attractions are the salubrity of the 
climate, the extraordinary fertility of the soil, and the remarkable cheapness of 
the lands. In some of the most favoured spots magnificent cotton lands can be 
purchased for five or ten cents per acre, while on all ungranted lands the 
government gives to every family 4,000 acres upon paying the Surveyors’ and 
Commissioners’ fees, which are very trifling. ‘This country, which we have 
mentioned on a former occasion, abounds with deer, wild turkies, ducks, and 
game of allkinds. Wild horses which are easily caught and tamed, are also in 
great abundance on most of the prairies. But the two great advantages of this 
region are, that there are no winters—for cattle support themselves in the open 
air throughout the year ; and that the land, being mostly prairie, is already cleared 
by the hand of nature. The impenetrable forests, so heart breaking to every 
European settler, exists but scantily in Texas. This country is reached by ves- 
sels direct to some of its parts, or by way of New Orleans. 





By the Orbit, from Jamaica, we have received regular files of Kingston papers 
to the 20th ult. The island was tranquil, and the complexion of the intelli- 
gence not materially changed since our previous advices. His Majesty’s Schooner 
Skipjack, Lieut. Usher, had captured a Spanish slaver, the Maric, after a severe 
action of two hours, near the Grand Caymanas. ‘The slaver was a brig of 450 
tons, bound to Havanna, and had on board several hundred slaves, several of 
whom were unfortunately killed by the fire of the Skipjack. The brig had a 
force of eight guns, and 56 men; the schooner had only her long tom, and 37 
men and boys. ‘The former vessel lost by the fire of the latter one sailor and 
seven slaves killed, and one sailor and eleven slaves wounded. 

We also learn by the Orbit, that his Majesty’s Schooner Firefly, Lieut. Mac- 
donald, was recently lost near Honduras under afflicting circumstances. The 
Jamaica Despatch adds : 

The conduct of Colonel Cockburn, the Superintendent, and that of Maj. 
Nicholls, of the Second West India Regiment, is beyond all praise. The mo- 
ment the account of the loss of the Firefly reached Belize, vessels were sent in 
all directions along the Coast where there was the slightest chance of saving life. 
The survivors of the unfortunate crew having reached the town, and having 
reported the probable death of Lieut. Mac Donald, on Ambersrease Key, Colonel 
Cockburn, with a feeling of humanity, which reflects the highest honour on his 
character, dispatched a boat to the Key, from which Mr. M. was removed, after 
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We are without later advices from England. 





In a previous column will be found an article from that Constitutional print, 
Beil’s Weekly Messenger, on the subject of Lord John Russell’s Resolution on 
the Irish Church question. That Resolution, as our readers are aware, has 
been carried, and the breach in the Constitution, so much dreaded by the writer 
of the article in question, actually been made. ‘The article is worthy of 
perusal for more reasons than one. The reader cannot fail to be struck with 
the form of the oath, taken by every Member of Parliament who is a Catholic, 
especially when he recollects that the Catholic Members were the most 
vehement in favour of the Resolution. The supposed surplus revenue too, the 
magnitude of which seems to have excited the envy and sharpened the wits of 
the liberals, turns out to be nothing at all. Even by Lord John Russell’s own 
showing it does not exceed fifty or sixty thousand pounds. Is it really worth 
while to agitate the country and assail the Church for such an insignificant 
sum? But the die is cast, and we must abide the consequences. 





Emigration upon @ large scale will take place this season from nearly every 
European country, particularly the British Isles. We already see many of 
our countrymen in the streets, wearing the aspect of new comers. Very many 
remain in the cities, but the majority proceed to the interior, or to Canada, 
where they speedily amalgamate, and become lost in the general mass that 
has preceded them. Some have their billets before they leave home, hav- 
ing been sent for by relatives or friends, who have provided for them; these 
at once proceed to their destination without loss of time, and for the most part 
find their advantage in so doing. Others often remain to make enquiries, 
and thereby lose much valuable time as well as money. As many parts of the 
continent offer capital advantages to settlers, it is our intention to enumerate the 
principal points of attraction at the present time. 

The greater part of the adventurers who arrive in the Atlantic porte of the 


United States, proceed to the western country, either to Ohio or Michigan, and | 


being there in a state of great suffering for eleven days!! We have, however, 
much pleasure in stating, that from the kind and unremitting attention of the 
gallant officers we have named, Mr. Mae Donald was in a state of convalescen 
and only waiting the arrival of H. M. Ship Fly, from Omoa, to convey him 
and crew to this island. 

We announce, with sincere regret, that Captain West. of the Royal Engineers, 
and his son, a most promising boy, were among the unfortunate sufferers, by the 
loss of the sch. Firefly. ‘The unfortunate deceased was an officer of great merit, 
and had served with great distinction during the Peninsular war ; and during the 
unfortunate attack on New Orleans, his conduct was most particularly mentioned: 
as a zealous officer, and one of future promise. 

His Excellency the Marquess of Sligo, had proceeded to the North side of 
the island in H. M. Ship Forte, Com. Pell. 





The Mountain Sylph, a new opera, by Barnett, has been produced at the 
Park this week. Miss S, Phillips, Miss Watson, Mr. Jones, and Mr. Latham 
are the principal performers. We have not yet seen it performed. 

Miss Phillips, the tragic attress, took her benefit at the Park last night. Her 
performance, as usual, did honour to her name and character. 

Signorina Fanti took her farewell benefit on Friday prior to her return to Italy. 
The departure of this charming woman will produce a general gloom among the 
fashionables and lovers of music throughout the city ; but every one must have 
foreseen this result who looked at the boxes during the last engagement. If Signo- 
rina Fanti has not gained in purse she has not lost in reputation. On the contrary 
her abilities were never more conspicuous and never more appreciated than 
during the present season. 

We beg to refer our readers to the advertisement of Mrs. Coley who hag 
opened her school in Broadway with very flattering prospects. She is a lady ot 
literary acquirements and general accomplishments, and every way competent to 
the important duties of the profession she has just undertaken. The warmest 
interest is felt in her behalf by many highly respectable families in the city, who 
give her their decided countenance and assistance. 

Plan of Quebec.—A plan of this renowned city has just been completed by 
Mr. Smillie of New York, in a beautiful copperplate engraving. ‘The Canadian 
public are indebted to the exertions of Mr. Hawkins, the Proprietor of the Pic- 
ture of Quebec, for this excellent plate. It gives the outlines of the Cityythe rivers 
St. Lawrence and St. Charles, and designates the sites of the principal fortifica- 
tions and public buildings with great accuracy. A copy may be seen at this office. 

We have before us the May number of the American Musical Journal, a work 


we have already spoken of. ‘The plan of this journal resembles somewhat that 
| of the London Harmonicon, consisting of musical memoirs, reviews, biographies, 


| and general musical intelligence. In the present number are several excellent 

| pieces of music, and among others, a canon in the Hallelujah chorus of Mr. 
Horn’s new Oratorio, the Remission of Bin. ‘The work, we believe, meets with 
good success. 


Williams’ Annual Register, for 1835, las just appeared very much enlarged and 








Holy Bible,—the denunciations and excommunications of the Popish bisheps | them descend into the rich and fertile States of Indiana and Illinois. But so much | improved as is the case every year. In addition to useful information of every pos- 


and clergy,—the Protestant faith has made rapid advances in Ireland of late 
years ; and, considering that it has to contend with superstition in its darkest form, | 
with a barbarous population, and with a savage and despotic priesthood, it is | 
wonderful that it has done so much; for it must be observed that the Popery of 


is now known of these regions, and information so readily obtained, that any 
further account is unnecessary. 
To these States Upper Canada stands next in attraction. The flood of emi- 


| sible kind it contains a capital map of the state, and next year Mr. W. will pro- 
bably give us a map of the city also. Among other remarkable facts we find it 
| stated (indeed the names are given) that in the city of New York no less than 


| eighty newspapers are published. 


Treland is no more like the Popery of France, and Belgium, and Italy, than the | station thither by way of the St. Lawrence is prodigious, and lands have conse-| New Yorkas itis. A pretty little pocket volume containing much matter of 
Civilization of the New Zealander resembles that of the Englishman. Yet not- | quently risen tenfold within a few years. The soil is fertile, the climate salu- | general reference in this great metropolis, together with a capital map of the city 


withstanding these obstacles, from a half-civilized people, and a rank and stupid | 
bigotry, wherever the light of civilization spreads Popery flies before it, and 
though the progress of Protestantism is somewhat like that of the backwoods- 
man in the dark forests of America,—gradual only, and letting in light and clear- 
ing away obstruction by degrees,—the whole evidence in the debate shows that 
itis advancing. In the year of 1762 there were only five hundred and forty-two 
Protestant Churches in Ireland—in the year 1800 they increased to six hundred | 
and eighty-nine ; and since 1800, three hundred and twelve new churches have | 
been erected, and sixty-four more are now in progress. So that in seventy-five 
years the number has nearly doubled. We should like to know how this is 
Teconcilable with the decay of Protestantism ! 

Now, as to the fact of surplus, it is clearly shown by some of the speakers in 
the debate, that, if the whole revenue of the Irish Church was divided amongst | 
the officiating clergy in the several parishes, assuming that each had a flock of 


+ 


‘00 souls, it would only give to each benefice £275 per annum, and we confidently | 
= whether this is such an enormous sum that anything should be abstracted | 
fom it? It is quite factious therefore to talk of surplus; there can be none and 
Ought to be none. 

But admitting with Lord J. Russell that there might be a surplus of from 
mun to £60,000 after affording a bare maintenance to the clergy of the 
i ?, is ument, would it be worth while, for so paltry a saving, to shake the fabric | 
ry, Olestantism to its foundations, and to give a savage triumph to its enemies ! 

he pretence of applying the wretched pittance to education, is base and 


h “ritic 

Ae ritical. If wanted for such purposes, let it, in the language of Lord | 
, aniey, be given by the landlords—* He was one and would set the example, | 
+. | Was ho more reasonable to rob the Protestant Church to give education to 


the P . 
© poor, than to confiscate private property for the hike purpose. 
he supporters of the motion say, the church property in Ireland belonged for- 





brious, and the winters comparatively short. ‘The Canada Company have done 
wonders for that region, for by their spirit, judgment, and liberality, they have 
converted impenetrable forests into flourishing yillages and prosperous settle- 


ments, with a power and expedition almust magical. The Western, London, | 


Niagara, and Gore districts, and the shores generally bordering on Lakes Huron, 
Erie, and the upper part ot Ontario, have been the favourite spots hereto- 
fore, and the land has consequently riser if an encreased ratio. Much valu- 


| able land, however, is yet unoccupied in the Newcastle and Midland dis- 


tricts, in the direction of Kingston. and will be found not only highly fertile, but 


|cheap. This part of Upper Canada has been overlooked by settlers, from 


their anxiety to arrive at the extreme west of the province. Kingston is 


| easily reached from Oswego by steam boat, which, we believe, sails 


daily—and as conveyances from Kingston to Toronto and other parts 
of the province present themselves almost hourly, it would seem a good 
plan for persons bound to Canada, to make their first light at Kingston. 
We announced some time ago the formation of a new Land Company, in 
England, for settling the waste lands in Lower Canada, of which a large portion 
exists, in what is called the Eastern Townships, a triangular tract of country 


lying next the United States, between the northern lines of Vermont, New |} 
Hampshire, and Maine—on the south side—Take Champlain on the west—and the 
River St. Lawrence onthe north. A stranger will easily trace these boundaries 
by referring to any general map of North America. The purchases of the 


Company referred to, consist of Crown and Clergy reserves of nearly one mil- 


| and another of the country around for a circuit of about 25 miles. It is pub- 
| lished by J. Disturnell, 156 Broadway, and ought to command a good sale. 

rn ere ES — ce 
OOMS TO LET—To single gentlemen,with breakfast and tea, in a very plea- 
sant and airy situation. Apply at this office. 


7 LET, and possession given immediately—A delightful residence on the 
Bloomingdale road, near town, consisting of a well built and convenient house 
| of ten or twelve rooms, coach-house, and stabling for five or six horses ; ice-house, a 
| productive and elegant garden, with vines and fruit trees of between two and three 
acres; excellent well of water, &c. All in good onde, 0 suited for a genteel 
family. For particulars, enquire of JOHN MILHAU, 183 Broadway. 
Offices to let at 183 Broadway. [May 16-2t.] 


; 

| OARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, No. 683 Broad- 

| way, corner of Amity street, N. Y.—Mrs. Coley begs to announce to the public 
her intention of commencing the duties of her Seminary the first week in May. 

| The situation she has chosen is pre-eminently healthful and elegible, antl che re- 

| spectfully solicits public favour, trusting by a sedulous and anxious attention to her 
pupils, to insure their imprdvement, and to merit the confidence and approbation of 

| their parents. . 

| The French language will be constantly spoken. Mrs. Coley will give lessons in 

' Drawing every Saturday morning, to such Young Ladies (not her pupils) as may be 

| desirous of acquiring that accomplishment. 

In order to obviate the necessity which frequently devolves onthe parents of the 

| Day Scholars in having to superintend their lessons, Mrs. Coley has determined to 
devote each afternoon, for the purpose ef preparing their lessons for the following day. 
Referetice may be made to the following iearate and Gentlemen: 

Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rev. Dr. Phillips, 

Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 

J. Kearney Rogers;M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 

John S. Bartlett, M.D. 




















| Rev. Dr. Berrian, 
Rev. Dr. Lyell, 
| Richard J. Tucker, Esq. RobertHogan, Esq. 


| George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 





» 
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ROMANCE---YE GOLDEN STARS: 


Composed by the Chevalier Neukomm. Published for the Philadelphia Musical Seminary. 


radiant rose With-in a liv-ing tomb? 
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bold - er hand, Ne’er dar'd the bat - tle tide, ne'er 








Why droops in grief that aged form, that honour’d sire, ah say— 
Why wear those high and lordly tow’rs the hues of lone decay? 
In childless sorrow fades his days, his valiant heir is slain— 


That home of love with wonted joy will ne’er resound again. 
S_ —— =~ —— ~~ + 











Why seeks that fair, that 


That scarf she bears,her 
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dar'd the battle _ tide, ne’er dar’d the battle tide. 


Think ye, at all, of 
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dear one wore,’ Tis 


lovely maid,The Cloister’s chilling gloom, To shroud that beau - ty’s 


with his life - blood dy’d: A bra - verheart, a 







Ye golden stars! that high in air, in boundless revel glow, 


gentle hearts that suffer here below? 


Ah, no ; the woes o’er which we sigh—* Alas! why should they be ?”— 
Leave, as I view your bright’ning smiles, but wond'ring tears for me. 





Vavicties. 


The Ruling Passion.—A story is told of a merchant staying at an inn, whom 
the boots by mistake called at an unusually early hour. ‘“ Sir,’’ said boots, ** the 
day is breaking.’’ ‘‘ Let it break,’’ growled the sleepy traveller, ‘it owes me 
nothing.” 

A lady reading from a newspaper the announcement of marriage between a 
Mr. Lion and a Miss Lamb, a friend observed, ‘* There is one prophecy accom- 
plished, the lion and the lamb shall he down together." 

An Irish lieutenant, who had exchanged from the 24th regiment to the 32d, 
was asked what induced him to do so? ‘‘ Because,” said he, ‘‘I had a brother 
in the 31st, and I wanted to be near him.” 

Supper against Dinner.—I have often thought (says Dr. Kitchener) to draw 
up a memorial in behalf of surrer against pINNBR, setting forth—that the said 
Dinner has made several encroachments on the said Supper, and entered very 
far upon his frontiers ; indeed, that he has banished him entirely out of several 
families, and in all has driven him from his head-quarters, and forced himto make 
his retreat into the hours of midnight ; and, in short, that he is now in danger of 
losing his character for ever, by being compelled, in self-defence, to make simi- 
lar unreasonable encroachments upon the territories of his ancient neighbour and 
old friend Breakfast. 

The gentleman who dines the latest 

Is, in our street, esteem’d the greatest ; 

But surely, greater than them all 

Is he who never dines at all. 
A wag on being told it was the fashion to dine later and later every day, said, 
“He supposed it would end at last in not dining till to-morrow !” 

Rather Ominous.—The following announcement appears in the window of 
an auctioneer in St. James's-street, Liverpool :—*‘ Sale of Forfeited Pledges by 


Mr. Peel.” 


English Bull.—Our contemporary, the Mirror, Jast Saturday had a good bull, 
in describing Fountain’s Abbey, respecting which the writer says: ** On the 
south side stand seven yew-trees, all growing except the largest which was blown 
down many years ago.—London Paper. 

SPRING 
“Thy head with flames, thy mantle bright with flowers.” 
This day dame Nature seemed in love : 
The lusty sap began to move ; 
Fresh juice did stir th’ embracing vines, 
And birds had drawn their valentines, 
The jealous trout that low did lie, 
Rose at a well-dissembled fly. 
Already were the eaves possess'd 
With the swift pilgrim’s daubed nest : 
The groves already did rejoice, 
In Philomel’s triumphing voice : 
The showers were short, the weather mild, 
The morning fresh, the evening smil’d 
Joan takes her neat rubb’d pail, and now 
She trips to milk the sand-red cow. 
The fields and gardéns were beset 
With tulips, crocus, violet ; 
And now, though late, the modest rose, 
Did more than half a blush disclose. 
Thus all looks gay and full of cheer, 
To welcome the new livery’d year. 
Sir Henry Worron. 

Bishop Jewel, in a sermon preached before Queen Elizabeth in 1558, tells 

her, “It may please your Grace to understand that witches and sorcerers, within 
these four last years, are marvellously increased within your Grace’s realm. 
Your subjects pine away even unto death—their colour fadeth, their speech 
is benumbed, their senses are Lereft; I pray God they will never practise fur- 
ther than upon the subject.” John Bell, minister of the Gospel at Glaidsmuir, says 
—‘ Providentially two tests appeared to discover the crime—if the witch cries 
out ‘ Lord have mercy upon me !’ when apprehended ; and the inability of shed- 
ding tears; because, as a wilch could only shed three tears, and those with her 
left eye, her stock was quickly exhausted ; and that was the more striking, as 
King James I. shrewdly observes, ‘since other women in general are like the 
crocodile, ready to weep upon every slight occasion.’ "— Mirror. 

When Lord Durham was in the Cabinet, he was so often opposed to the views 


: his colleagues, that they dubbed him by common consent “ The Dissenting 
Munister.””— Sur 


New York, May, 1835. 
es E undersigned, having entered into the General Auction and Commission 
Business, under the firm of “ IRVING, EMBREE & CO.” offer their services 
to their friends and the public. They will give their best attention to all business 
committed to their charge, especially to Sales of Real of Leasehold Estate, whether 
by Auction or private contract ; end wilh, at all times, endeavour to give satisfaction 
to those who may favour them with their commands. 

They likewise offer their services in procuring investments of Funds, or Loans upon 
Real or Leasehold Estate, and in effecting Exchanges of Property in town or 
country. 

Their offices are at No. 21 Wallstreet. Respectfully soliciting a share of patron- 
age, they remain, &c., EBENR. IRVING, 

LAWRENCE E. EMBREE, 

[May 16.—6m.] SANDERS IRVING. 

NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 

| ore may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 

The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 

Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 























Age. 1 year. | Age. 1 year. ge year. | Age. 1 year, 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 1 96 
15 0 77 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
16 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 86 29 1 28 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 i 31 42 1 85 54 2 18 
19 0 90 3 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 094 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 _ 100]. 37. 143] 49 1 94 
Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 
Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 
~ ” ~~ for 5 months, 
for 2 months, ..* 
TRUSTEES. 
Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W.B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
Peter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, John J, Astor, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 
R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 


WM. BAP D, President. 
. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. [March 21-ly. 


NGLISH LAW AGENCY.--J. COOK, Attorney at Law, 46 John Street 
New York, having appointed respectable Law Agents in London, he can Insti- 
tute and carry on Professional Business with effect in any part of England, either in 
relation to claims or the Sale of Estates and Property. © 
J. Cook having heretofore practised in the Courts of King’s Bench and the other 
Common Law Courts at Westminster, is well acquainted with the English forms in 
Conveyancing and the making out of Titles to Real Estates there, and also with the 
requisite mode of Execution of Conveyances, Deeds and other Instruments, exe- 
cuted by parties in the United States to be used in England, and with the forms of 
Affidavits to hold to bail and in proof of claims under Commission of Bankruptcy, 
Legacy, Receipts, Powers of Attorney, Wills relating to property in England, and 
the Execution thereof and other Documents to be there carried into effect. Persons 
in the United States requiring such services may save much unnecessary delay by ap- 
plying as above, All letters to be post paid. Aug. 9.-lyeow 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 


4) per cent. 
4 o “ 


A) “ 1 “ 


Wm. Bard, James Kent, 


H. C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 

James Me Bride, 























These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
nience, including wines and stores of everydescription. Goodsfsent to either of the 
subscibers at New York, will be for warded by their packets, free of allcharges except 
the expenses actually incurred. 

C. BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 29 Wall st, 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st, 
JOHN I. BOYD, Broker, 49 Wall st. 





Ships. Masters. { Days of Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 
f New-York, Havre. 

Utica, epeyster, JJan. 1, May 1,Sept. 1,/Feb.24, June 24, Oct. 24, 
Formosa, W.B.Orne, ‘* 8, April24, Aug.16,) ** 16, ** 8, ** 1, 
Francois Ist, J.Casttoff. | ‘‘ 16,May 8, ‘* 24,/Mar. 1, “* 16, * 8, 
Normandie, W.W. Pell) “24, “ 16,Sept. 8) 8, July 1, ** 16, 
Chs. Carroll, W. Lee Feb. 1, June 1,Oct. 3,) ** 24, ** 24, Nov.24, 
Charlemagne, jRichardson,| ‘* 8, May 24, Sept.16,| ** 16, ** 8, ** 1 
Silvie De Grasee,|Weiderholdt) ‘* 16, June £, “ 24,/April 1, * 16, * 8, | 
Poland, Anthony, “26, “ 1,08, 62 * B,Aag. 1, * 16, 
Erie, J. Funk, Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. 1,, ‘* 24, ** 24, Dec.24, 
Albany, Hawkins, ** 8, June 24, Oct. 16 “* 16, “© 8, “ Jy 
Havre, C.Stoddard,| ‘* 16, July 8, Nov.24,)May 1, ** 16,Jan. 8, 
Sully, C.A:Forbes} “ 24, “ 16,Dec. 8, ‘* 8,Sept.1, ** 16, 
France, C. Funk, jAprill,Aug. 1, “* 1,) ** 24, “* 24, * 24 
Francis Depau, {H.Robinson,| ‘* 8, July 24, “* 16) “ 16, “ 8, Feb. 1, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | “* 16,Aug. 8, “* 24,JJune 1, m * §, 


—~— —— ] 


NEW-YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


Ships. Masters. | Daysof Sailing from | Days of Sailing from 

Yew York. verpool. 
Caledonia, Graham, jJan. 1, May |, Sept.1,|Feb. 16,June16,Oct.16, 
oscoe, Delano, ~ 682°) &. 2 ee 2 
Hibernia, Wilson, 16, ** 16, ** 16,)Mar. 1, July 1, Nov.1, 
Sheffield, Allen, aq) 2g) agit gh ee gl eg 
Europe, {Marshall, |Feb. 1,Junel,Oct. 1,) “* 16, “* 16, “ 16, 
Geo. Shcbingten, \tebiress, * & * 6:9. es. Be we OU, 
Columbus, iCobb, oo. * 16,|April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, 
e 24, “ 24, “ 24, ‘ ~ “ 68 “ 68 


United States, pb dal 


, 
South America, |Waterman,|Mar.1,July 1,Nov.1,) ‘* 16, ay 16, “ 16, 
» “ 8 “ 8 * 8g 











Napoleon, |Smith, . ys ** 26, * 20, * 2, 
Britannia, 9» |Waite, © 16, “ 16, ** 16,)May 1, Sept.1,Jan. 1, 
England, Maxwell, “4 ¢ 06: ° 804: % G7. Beo™ 6, 
Orpheus, {Bursley, {Aprill, Aug. 1, Dec.1,) ‘* 16, ‘* 16, “ 16, 
Independence, iNye, se @ @& § 02. 24, © My” M, 
North Amer‘ca, (|Dixey, ¢ 16, ** 16, ‘* 16,JJune 1, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, 
Virginian Harris, wz, * 24, @88l * 6, * Ss, * 8, 


, 

These ships are all of the firstclass, commanded by men of character and expe- 
rience, and care will be taken that the beds, bedding, and stores, shall be of the best 
kind. The rate of passage outward is fixed, by an understanding with the proprietors 
of the other lines, at $140, including wines and liquors, or $120, without wines, 
&c.—Passengers paying the last mentioned sum, can be supplied by the steward at 
the printed rates which will be furnished on board. 

Neither the captain nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, 
parcels, or packages sent by them, unless voamine bills of lading are signed therefor. 

Consignees of ships Caledonia, Hibernia, Columbus, Europe, South America, Bri- 
tannia, Orpheus, North America, BARING, BROTHERS, & Co., Liverpool, | 

GOODHUE & Co., or C.H. MARSHALL, N.Y. 

Consignees of ships Sheffield, United Stares, England, and Virgiaian, . 

WOOD & TRIMBLE and S. HICKS & SON,N. Y. 
Wm. and Jas. BROWN & Co., Liverpool. 
Consignees of ships Napoleon, Roscoe,Geo. Washington, and Independence, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co.,N. Y. 
CRKARNS,CRARY & Co.., Liverpool. 
NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. a 

‘The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 
will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 


————t 




















year, viz :-— ; 
Ships. Masters. \Days of Sailing from|Days of Sailing from 
* New-York |London. Portsmouth. 
| President, George Moore, April 20, June 7, June 10, 
| Samson, \D. Chadwick, May 1, “ 17, “20, 
Toronto, |R, Griswold, > | “* 27, July 1. 
Ontario, " a July 17, “10, 
Westminster, |H.L.Champlin June 1, we * 20, 
New Ship |Wm.s. Sebor, * 10, “ 27, <Ave.ts 
| Montreal, C.H. Champlin > a \Aug. 7, * 10, 
Canada, | Thos. Britton, July 1, s) ae “ 20, 
New Ship : « 10, ae | ae 
Hannibal, IF, H.Hebard| . “ 20, Sept. 7, & 10 
Philadelphia, [me E. Morgan, Aug. 1, } 47, “* 20, 
President, George Moore, oe 1 1 * 27, Oct. |, 
These ships are all of the first class, about 500 tons burthen, and are commande 


by able and experienced navigators, Great care will be taken that the Beds, 
Stores, &c. are of the best description. The price of cabin passage outward, 1s now 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $120 without Wines, &c. Passengers 
paying the last mentiened price, canbe supplied by the steward at the printed rates, 
which will be furnished on board. Neither the captains nor owners of these packets 
will be responsible for any letters, parcels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Bills of Lading are signed therefor. Apply to 

JOHN GRISWOLD 70 Southstreet, New York. 

GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 134 Froné street, or to 

GEORGE WILDES, & Co., No. 19 Coleman street, London. F 

N. B. Steamboats run daily from Portsmouth (where these packets stop to land an 

receive passengers) to the Continent and to different parts of England. 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—( New Line.) - 
The subscribers have established the following ships as a Line of Packets, betwe at 
Gepert and Liverpool, toleave New York on the 14th, and Liverpool on the 30t 
each month. 











Ships. Masters. From New York. From Liverpool. 
StAndrew | J. Taubman, June 14, Oct. 14, Feb. 14, | July 30, Nov.30, Mar. oy 
Howard, | T.M.Harvey,jr. | July 14, Nov. 14, Mar. 14, | Aug.30, Dec. 30, Apr: °"* 


Aug. 14, Dec. 14, Apr. 14, | Sept.30, Jan. 30, May3' 
St.George | W.C.Thompson, | Sept.J4, Jan. 14, May 14, | Oct- 30, Feb. 28, Jute 
The above packets are ships of the first class,coppered and copper fastened. ay 
greatest exertions will be made to promote the interests of importers, by the + 
and safe delivery of their goods. Nothing has been omitted in the construction a. 
furniture of their cabins, which can contribute to the comfort ofpaseengers. The Oat 
of passage, in the cabin, including wines and stores of the best quality, 1s teed 
one hundred and ten dollars ; or one hundred and forty dollars for the exclusive = 
of a state room. The days of sailing will be punctually observed. F or freight erp 
sage,apply tothe masters,on board, orto STEPHEN WHITNEY. 
GRACIE, PRIME & CO, or 


Ajax, C. A. Hiern, 








ROBERT KERMIT, 74 South-street- 
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